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EDITORIAL... 


New Challenges in Business Education 


In these days of new deals and a never-ending list of changes in our economic 
and political systems, it is appropriate to review new standards in business 
education. Just as nations are regenerated from the bottom by the upward 
climbs of those who have faced tremendous odds, by the singleness of purpose 
of those who have had a dearth of opportunity, by a new need for virile leader- 
ship, so the new order in business education is growing out of the changing 
requirements to enter business or assume one’s place in the economic world. 


With an ever-larger percentage of high school graduates from popular 
commercial courses unable to find placement, it is time to pause, to analyze 
our offering, to take stock of our training, to determine whether or not it is 
functioning in the proper preparation of our youth. If our commercial gradu- 
ates cannot find employment in stenographic, secretarial, and bookkeeping 
positions, what kind of positions can they and must they take? 


Out of such periods as the present must come a change. It is not just a 
change in terminology or the external characteristics of the commercial course 
but a change in the very core of business education. It is rather a change in 
the art and heart of teaching, in the richness of individual development and 
the capacity for fuller living. 


It is my personal conviction that the new deal in business education will 
provide training which will satisfy both vocational and nonvocational require- 
ments. The highest concept of a business education must continue to repre- 
sent an ideal combination of principle and practice. 


With marked unemployment among traditional secondary groups, with 
competition keener, and with economic processes more numerous and complex, 
it is but natural that there should be new standards on both secondary and 
collegiate levels. If our youth are to be trained for the fullest living, for the 
proper use of leisure time, they must acquire skill on ever-higher levels, but 
they must add to those skills the culture, the breadth of outlook, and other 
mental and spiritual equipment which will make it possible for them to assume 
more varied and difficult forms of responsibility. Naturally, there must be a 
change of emphasis or revamping of commercial subjects. We must offer more 
merchandising courses — courses in salesmanship, advertising, and marketing 
— training appropriate for the home or the office — training for the work which 
these young people will do. We must offer less shorthand and bookkeeping as en- 
tering wedges to employment and more training suited to the needs of the future 
citizen— training in business law, business principles, personal account keeping, 
note taking, economic geography, and other courses of background value. 


For the highest form of leadership, we must turn to collegiate and graduate 
schools of business. For performance on the administrative level, adequate 
skills and a cultural outlook must be supplemented with broad study of the 
four major functions of modern business — finance, 
production, distribution, and departmental and 
general control. We must have leaders competent 
to deal with problems of the largest magnitude — 
leaders who have the investigational techniques, 
the mental curiosity, and the powers of analysis 
and synthesis necessary for the deepest and President, Armstrong College 
straightest thinking. Berkeley, California 
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Where Are We Going in Bookkeeping ? 


by 


Alfred H. Quinette 
South Senior High School 
Youngstown, Ohio 


Every bookkeeping teacher should read this 
stimulating article. Mr. Quinette says, “The 
vocational and the social objectives should 
not be enemies of each other but should unite 
to satisfy the best requirements of both.’’ 


From what we read and hear, it is ob- 
vious that the social value of bookkeeping is now 
considered to be the major objective of future 
instruction in this subject. We should acquaint 
students with the utility value of bookkeeping 
and the best methods of keeping records that 
are likely to be needed by our students when 
they become the future citizens and consumers. 
Many of them will keep records and budgets in 
the management of their personal affairs. 

The large number of social and business organ- 
izations of modern civilization have an increasing 
need for financial knowledge in attempting to 
keep a systematic record of their doings. The 
course must emphasize what keeping records 
means to society as a whole, for our various busi- 
ness and social organizations could not long 
endure or operate successfully without proper 
record keeping to provide the information neces- 
sary to serve as a basis for the guidance, future 
management, and control of their affairs. Busi- 
ness failures are very frequently traced to records 
which have been kept in such an inefficient 
manner that they prove to be of little value in 
giving the information that is needed by the 
executives to plan and guide the future affairs of 
the business. 

There is greater necessity for teaching useful 
bookkeeping now than ever before to satisfy the 
need for proper record keeping in our present-day 
economic organization. Teachers should place 
more stress upon the purpose of records, and 
upon the business principles involved in keeping 
them, than was done in the days when the filling 
out of forms and the recording of transactions 
with a high degree of perfection seemed to be the 
chief objectives of the course. In the earlier days 
we took it for granted that almost all of our 
students were prospective clerical workers, and 





we gave instruction that was narrowly occupa- 
tional to meet job requirements. Students cen- 
tered their thoughts upon themselves and their 
own progress, working in a nonsocial atmosphere, 
giving very little or almost no attention to busi- 
ness purposes or the opinions of others. Class 
recitations were seldom conducted, and discus- 
sions among the students about business affairs 
did not take place as we find them in the class of 
1934 with our improved teaching methods, better 
trained teachers, and improved textbooks. 

A knowledge of bookkeeping is a very im- 
portant factor in understanding and managing 
business, and it will continue to hold its place of 
importance in the curriculum, not only because 
it offers an opportunity to teach general business 
information and facts better than any other 
course in the senior high school, but also because 
it provides the social elements required that are 
valuable to all who study the subject, and also 
because it gives many good business ideas and 
points of view that are fundamental to people in 
their business activities and relationships. The 
subject has attained its present importance be- 
cause it has been an effective means of presenting 
general business facts and practices. 

The teacher of bookkeeping must inspire cor- 
rect and constructive thinking about business 
itself and about the problems, purposes, and 
principles of business. The course should be 
taught in a manner that will provide students 
with widely usable information and knowledge. 
It should give a broad business understanding as 
well as develop correct habits and traits that will 
prove to be valuable in the many activities of 
business such as our students are certain to expe- 
rience in life. The thinking done by our students 
must be carefully directed to make it the means 
of developing ability to solve problems and enable 
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students to make intelligent decisions concerning 
matters that may arise in connection with their 
own personal business affairs. The course must 
develop power and ability that will enable stu- 
dents to understand, interpret, and solve, with 
greater accuracy and satisfaction, problems they 
are sure to face sooner or later. We must train 
our students to see the necessity for records and 
see to it that they acquire ability to classify and 
interpret them. Our course must prepare stu- 
dents to assume responsibility, to be thorough in 
the work they do, to execute orders exactly, and 
to work earnestly to accomplish a final solution 
to a specific problem by working on it until the 
desired result is obtained. Bookkeeping is un- 
usual in the splendid type of training of this 
particular nature that it gives to those who study 
it. 

Our students must receive the kind of train- 
ing that will be the means of developing a correct 
business attitude and state of mind appreciative 
of social and economic relationships. The habits 
of business thinking that we develop must be 
really worth while. ‘There should be enough 
classroom discussion of interesting business situa- 
tions to keep the work alive and interesting. The 
students’ mental attitude and general ideas must 
receive the close attention of the instructor. 

We are rapidly changing our attitude and 
point of view about what we should teach to 
meet consumer requirements, but in attempting to 
meet the new and desirable objectives in teaching 
bookkeeping we must not generalize the instruction 
to the extent that the course loses the vocational val- 
ues tt should provide. It is entirely possible to 
make the course so general that it will deteriorate 
and fail to meet consumer needs. For those who 
will use it vocationally, a marketable skill must 
be acquired; otherwise it will not be long until 
business men and employers of our commercial 
graduates will lose proper respect for the course 
in bookkeeping offered by schools and may come 
to regard our training as a farce. Surely the com- 
mercial teachers of this country do not want to 
become responsible for killing the course in book- 
keeping. We must not neglect to give sufficient 
consideration to the practical, useful, and market- 
able aspects of the training we give to our students. 

The vocational and social objectives should not 
be enemies of each other but should unite to satisfy 
the best requirements of both. We must give 
proper recognition to both and combine the two. 
Bookkeeping is not a social science, although it 
has many social values because of its importance 
in the everyday lives of our people and in the 
management and operation of business firms and 
institutions, both public and private. The social- 
ized training we give must be practical, and the 
vocational training broader. Jt will be a great 
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mistake if we insist upon going from the extreme of 
vocational training, to the extreme of social training 
in our teaching of high school bookkeeping. We 
must strike a happy medium. 

Bookkeeping must give an understanding of 
business which every citizen needs and should 
help him in his daily dependence on business. 
The interpretive side of accounts, statements, 
and reports must be stressed. The training given 
in bookkeeping should enable our students to 
understand and interpret the various business 
statements printed in the daily newspapers. The 
analytical ability of the student must be devel- 
oped, and much of the work given should be of 
the kind that will encourage the right kind of 
business thinking. We are now faced more than 
ever with the necessity of using good common 
sense and exercising sound judgment about this 
whole matter of instruction in the field of book- 
keeping and accounting. 

We need to continue to be thorough in our 
teaching of bookkeeping and accounting princi- 
ples. The better our students know and unner- 
stand the principles upon which this field of in- 
struction is based, the greater will be the voca- 
tional and social values that will be derived from 
its study. The principles should be taught with 
a wide variety of illustrations from business and 
from institutional and personal records. 

Bookkeeping must continue to be reasonably 
technical. It will not be wise to attempt to make 
the instruction too general in its scope. It will be 
folly if we go to the extreme of generalities. If 
we generalize the instruction too much there is 
great danger of teaching a lot of nothing and not 
much of anything that will prove to be particu- 
larly valuable to our students. Bookkeeping 
must not be converted into a social science. It 
does not; belong there. but we certainly must 
strengthen and teach the subject matter so it 
will be of more value to a greater number. It is 
wrong to teach bookkeeping only from the 
strictly vocational viewpoint. It is equally as 
wrong to teach it only from the social viewpoint. 
We must, for the best interests of all who take 
the course, teach it from a viewpoint of a com- 
bination of these values. Certainly this last aim 
will prove to be the best possible method of pro- 
cedure. Either one of the others alone will 
“murder” the course in bookkeeping. 

When a high school student selects bookkeeping 
as one of the subjects he wishes to study, he expects 
to get something in keeping with his age and men- 
tality. To spend too much time discussing the 
elementary aspects of business, such as how Mary 
spends her monthly or weekly allowance; how 
John budgets his expenses for such things as rec- 
reation, school, church, etc.; will soon cause book- 
keeping to lose its appeal. Students expect to 








learn something new and interesting. They want 
to learn about conditions and things in the busi- 
ness world. Occasionally the instructor can make 
a valuable contact by referring to things close to 
the personal life experiences of the student, but 
this method must not be carried too far. We have 
those who think that most of what we teach 
should be tied up with some life experience of the 
child. I think there is a great tendency for stu- 
dents to become disgusted when they realize 
they are not getting any real educational or 
practical value from the course. Unless the first 
year of the work has an appeal and is of interest 
to the student, there will be a noticeable falling 
off in the registration for the second year, largely 
due to the fact that the student does not care for 
any more of the subject. The size of the regis- 
tration in the second-year course will to a con- 
siderable extent depend upon the teachers of 
bookkeeping, because of the way the subject is 
taught in the first year. The teacher is the most 
important factor in the educational process. 

Students should be required to learn the 
proper spelling and meaning of bookkeeping and 
accounting terms, so they may be able to read 
with greater understanding the subject matter 
of the text, and so they may acquire greater 
ability to interpret bookkeeping and business 
information. The teacher must teach the lan- 
guage of business and of bookkeeping statements 
and reports if students are to interpret financial 
statements intelligently. The new texts now 
stress the managerial viewpoint, so pupils may 
know the use that is made of records and various 
statements by the manager. Although emphasis 
here is desirable, it 1s a mistake to assume that the 
majority of our pupils are going to be managers. 
Our teaching should not neglect the many voca- 
tional possibilities of bookkeeping in our attempt 
to carry out the new aims of making it informa- 
tional and generally educational. There is a 
considerable amount of danger in this direction, 
especially among new and inexperienced teachers 
who are now being educated concerning the need 
for socializing commercial education. 

I believe bookkeeping provides skills, mental 
attitudes, and habits that aid considerably in the 
study of problem work in other fields. A knowl- 
edge of bookkeeping enables a clerical worker in 
any field to have a greater and more intelligent 
understanding of what is going on about him. 
It is a study that is very logical in nature, and it 
requires logical reasoning and orderly thinking. 
It is of special value to those who later study 
law, economics, business organization, and office 
practice. We must be certain that the course 
will lay a foundation that will better fit people 
to study accounting and related subjects in col- 
lege or university. 
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Although all of our students do not become 
actual bookkeepers, we shall find them making 
good use of the knowledges and skills obtained 
from its study in the many general clerical posi- 
tions in which the graduates of the commercial 
department of our high schools find themselves 
sooner or later after leaving school. In times 
like these, with the thousands of commercial 
graduates that schools are turning out, we cannot 
with profit to the students or to the school, con- 
tinue to train students only for specific types of 
jobs as we did some years ago. There will be 
some who will find themselves employed in tech- 
nical business positions, but they, along with those 
who go into other lines of work, will have a great 
many personal and social business problems and 
activities which must receive their time and 
careful attention. If the instruction in bookkeep- 
ing is properly presented, our students will be 
better able to intelligently and successfully meet 
these problems, and their general business effi- 
ciency will be greatly improved. 

Let us not, in our attempt to socialize the 
instruction we give, fail to realize that there still 
must be a certain degree of mastery in laboratory 
problem work. We should not be radical, but 
should take a safe and sane attitude in regard to 
the “new deal” in the instruction in high school 
bookkeeping. 

Teachers of commercial education deserve a 
great amount of credit for the good work they 
have accomplished in training students to fill 
business positions. They have done their work 
well. Courses in school must from time to time 
undergo changes to meet new conditions. We 
are agreed that conditions as we find them today 
call for making some necessary changes in order 
to meet the needs of the times if our schools are 
to prepare students for business and life under 
our present social-economic system. Many other 
courses need considerable revision in order to 
meet the new conditions in education. With all 
this, it seems we should choose the middle of the 
road and not travel too fast. If we get on the 
wrong road in our hurry to socialize the commer- 
cial curriculum, we may find it necessary to make 
a detour. We must be sensible and think soberly 
about our aims and methods of instruction. It is 
not likely we shall make the right progress if we 
go to extremes, as there is danger of doing. We 
should proceed carefully, intelligently, and wisely. 
Bookkeeping must be taught so it will contribute 
most to the greatest number in the days ahead. 

There will never be one generally accepted 
statement of aims which teachers will be willing 
to adopt. Teachers will not all agree concerning 
the content, purpose, or method of teaching the 
subject, but in a general way progressive teachers 
will accomplish much in the way of giving stu- 
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dents a better training for attending to modern 
business affairs through the bookkeeping course. 
The teacher who fails to see and recognize the 
need for a change in instruction now needed to 
prepare our students to meet the new business 
and social conditions, will become a lost soul in 
the classroom of tomorrow. 

There are still those who frequently inquire 
why we permit so many of our students to study 
bookkeeping when there is so little possibility of 
their being able to find employment doing book- 
keeping work. Everyone who studies law is not 
expected to become a lawyer, and those who 
study religion are not all expected to become 
ministers. Why, then, should some people still 
think all those who take a course in bookkeeping 
should become bookkeepers? It is a false idea 
that those who study bookkeeping have wasted 
their time if they do not find a technical book- 
keeping job. The study has so many values, 
aside from its technical value, that are of a 
general vocational, personal, economic, and social 
nature, that students who take the course may 
make use of, that its general educational signifi- 
cance must be recognized. It will continue to 
receive greater recognition if we keep on the 
right track and properly teach this important 
study as it should be taught. 

Students enter the class interested. It is the 
teacher’s opportunity to make use of this interest 
by making the work appealing. The teacher must 
sell the subject to the students the first week of 
the semester. The students should be properly 
introduced to the subject by explaining its general 
value to all who study it, pointing out the benefits 
they may expect to get from the course. The 
value of neat, accurate work should be stressed. 
The personal value of bookkeeping should be 
emphasized. Students must be enlightened con- 
cerning the ways in which the subject will be of 
use to them regardless of what kind of work they 
may do after leaving school. This will create the 
kind of student enthusiasm that will make and 
keep the work alive and interesting, and will 
induce students to give to the study of the subject 
the right kind of application necessary to accom- 
plish good results. 

There is a definite trend toward a one-year 
course in bookkeeping, which will teach and em- 
phasize the fundamental basic principles and the 
social and economic values of the subject. A 
one-year course should prepare a student to keep 
records intelligently, systematically, and effi- 
ciently, and to handle an ordinary set of books 
under the proper supervision or direction of an 
accountant. If the business is small, students 
should be able to keep the records without much, 
if any, assistance. The second-year course, now 
being discussed by many, is intended to be offered 


as an elective, intended for those students who 
are particularly interested in the field of book- 
keeping or accounting. This course should be of 
a greater vocational nature. Any course in book- 
keeping, to be worthy of its name and the time 
given to it, must include enough practical and 
vocational training to make the ability and skill 
obtained marketable. This can be done and is 
being done in many places without neglecting the 
social applications of the subject. 


In order to accomplish the best results in the 
teaching of bookkeeping, it is necessary to have 
all of the students study the same aspects of the 
subject at the same time. This is necessary in 
order to have interesting class discussions. Stu- 
dents learn from expressing their thoughts and 
by entering into discussions provided by the 
recitation. There can be no doubt that the 
properly directed class discussion increases the 
students’ knowledge of business and business 
procedure. The teacher of this subject must be 
certain that his students act from an under- 
standing of fundamental principles. Students 
get very little from observation study of illustra- 
tions if they do not know the principles necessary 
for the proper interpretation of textbook forms 
and illustrations. Where there 1s no mastery, there 
1s poor teaching. Where there is no mastery, 


there is no learning, for mastery is the goal of all 
learning. 


Teaching bookkeeping by the laboratory 
method alone is wrong. We must not disregard 
the social value of the class recitation. A con- 
siderable amount of individual teaching is neces- 
sary for effective learning, but neither of these 
methods should be used alone. We need the 
combination of the recitation and laboratory 
plans to do effective teaching. The individual 
plan places emphasis only on the mere technica! 
routine of making entries and disregards the fact 
that the student must be given the power to 
analyze facts and do correct thinking. 


The teacher of bookkeeping should have a 
considerable amount of special training in the 
field of bookkeeping and accounting and must 
know more than is necessary to teach in the subject. 
Actual business experience is a valuable asset to 
commercial teachers. It is a mistake on the part 
of school administrators to assign teachers to 
give instruction in bookkeeping who have not 
been adequately trained to teach in this field. 
Crowded conditions and an insufficient number 
of teachers have made this problem for school 
administrators a very difficult one. I hope that 
a new day may dawn when each school may have 
a large enough faculty to make it possible to 
assign teachers to classes only in the field in 
which they can do their best work. 
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Business Education — 


A New Deal 


Professor Beckert points the way toward 
making commercial education a more im- 
portant integral part of education. 


by R. F. Beckert 








On al! sides we are met with discussions, 
comments, and articles regarding the “New 
Deal.” We are well aware of the fact that this 
“New Deal” pertains to the economic-political 
aspects of the United States. There does seem 
to be an awakened and aroused interest in the 
problems of government. The citizens of this 
democracy have been spurred to activity because 
conditions have been such as to bear definitely 
and directly, toa greater or lesser degree, on every 
citizen regardless of station or rank in life. 

We, as citizens, are interested in all the rami- 
fications of the present “New Era,” but, as 
teachers, we are particularly interested in the 
field of education with its many problems, and, 
as commercial teachers, we have a prime interest 
in those business problems that confront us and 
the country at large. 

At the very outset, we must realize that the 
phase of education commanding our special inter- 
est is not a detached branch of education, but, 
on the contrary, business education 1s an integral 
part of all education. Without attempting to re- 
peat the seven major objectives of education, per- 
mit me to remind you that “among twenty-five 
noteworthy statements of secondary school ob- 
jectives, there is unanimous agreement on just 
two objectives: (1) that of preparation for civic- 
social responsibility, and (2) that of preparation 
for occupational efficiency.”! This finding should 
cheer those of us in the field of business education, 
for the objectives square most definitely with the 
work at hand. It is a lamentable fact that many 
of our colleagues, school executives, school ad- 
ministrators, and even taxpayers have failed to 
recognize the importance of these objectives. 

Before attempting to make specific observa- 


Associate Professor of Accounting 


Ohio University 
Athens, Ohio 


tions, I believe it advisable to consider the nature 
of the society we contact and the type of individ- 
ual living in this society. It is my opinion that 
few will deny that we are living in an economic 
group—a society which is giving greater consid- 
eration to the economic problems involved. Fur- 
ther, we are individuals chiefly concerned with 
the business of living, and living happily in a 
competitive world. We find on every hand that 
we must work to earn and earn to live. It is at 
this point that we find business education prepar- 
ing us for our competitive economic struggle. 

According to Dr. Paul S. Lomax, we find 
commercial education defined thus: “Commercial 
education is fundamentally a program of eco- 
nomic education that has to do with the acquire- 
ment, conservation, and spending of wealth.’ 
Surely, this definition is so broad that there exists 
no living individual who is exempt or should be 
exempt from a business education and contact 
with business teaching. Again, our school execu- 
tives and administrators should be made to realize 
the importance of this business education and 
those who fail to present an opportunity for their 
students to prepare adequately for life—a com- 
petitive economic life—are guilty of the gravest 
neglect and should be held liable for the irrepar- 
able loss to students entrusted to them. 

We note that the preparation of boys and 
girls for effective, successful, and happy careers 
in the modern world is the ultimate goal of com- 
mercial teaching. This goal must be acquired by 
the development of certain qualities rather than 
merely the teaching of certain subjects or training 
in the development of specific skills. 

Hitherto, commercial education of high school 
grade has been conceived as a training that would 


tLeonard V. Koos, The American Secondary School (Chicago: Ginn and Company, 1927), pp. 153-155. 
‘Paul S. Lomax, Commercial Teaching Problems (New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc.). 
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fit a boy or girl for a career in business. This is 
the narrow, limited, conventional objective. With 
the coming of a ““New Deal,” we realize the possi- 
bility of teaching commercial subjects as a means 
of training not inferior to that of older academic 
subjects. We are face to face with the new 
thought in the country today. No longer is the 
“laissez-faire” policy deemed the most satisfac- 
tory and conducive to the greatest good, but on 
the contrary we find our President Roosevelt 
calling all to cooperate in the existing problems. 
On all sides we find the social aspects of business 
being stressed. 

A specific phase of the economic cycle is that 
of consumption. Again, no person exists who is 
not a consumer. Business education demands the 
development of intelligent consumption. We, the 
commercial teachers of the present, are charged 
with the responsibility of developing in our stu- 
dents an appreciation of intelligent consumption 
with all of its attendant problems. No doubt you 
may have read in your elementary economic text 
that intelligent consumption is the basis of pro- 
duction and without production we have experi- 
enced only too recently the dire results in our 
country. We see that consumption economics is 
fundamentally welfare economics. And now may 
I ask—just to what extent has this phase of busi- 
ness education been made available not only to 
the commercial students in your schools, but to 
all students in all of the schools? Surely, we see 
that commercial students in our schools are no 
different from the students in the general courses, 
industrial arts courses, or home economics 
courses. 

Permit me to read from a newspaper clipping 
of October 12.3 It reads:—“Cincinnati, Ohio— 
A proposal to substitute instruction in banking, 
taxation, and financing for the study of higher 
mathematics in the public schools was made by 
Mrs. B. F. Longworthy, Winnetka, Illinois, vice- 
president of the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, who spoke before the Ohio Congress 
here. ‘If the common people understood finance 
and banking, Insull and Mitchell never would 
have put over their schemes,’ she said.” 


May I add, if many of our executives, legis- 
lators, politicians, and taxpayers had been ex- 
posed to courses in finance and taxation, the 
deplorable school situation existing in Ohio and 
other states of the country would not be as acute 
as it is at present. 

Can you conceive of a better place than in the 
commercial courses in our high schools for the 
students—all students—to be told that our con- 
sumption is affected by: 


**The Athens Messenger,” October 12, 1933, p. 8. 


1. Wealth—which consists of all economic 
goods (physical) having utility and being 
limited in amount. 

2. Distribution of wealth—which is highly 
concentrated. 


3. Wants that are insatiable—only satiable 
for a specific commodity. 


And who but the commercial teachers can ade- 


quately explain and present this consumer edu- 
cation. 


Possibly you can recall teaching thrift. We 
formerly told our students that thrift necessitated 
saving. Saving was made a virtue of such degree 
that we found ourselves in the greatest period of 
stress that our country has ever experienced. 
True, this one subject, “Thrift,” was not the 
cause of all our misfortune, but possibly the sug- 
gestion is inherent today that we teach the neces- 
sity of wise consumption so that we may have 
production, and with production we may again 
see economic stability in our country. 


We have not exhausted the changing philos- 
ophy of business education, but we have merely 
presented a phase which many of us may have 
perceived. Should time permit, many additional 
aspects could and should be presented. The one 
big thought to be carried with us is the fact that 
business education is an integral part of all edu- 
cation, and, as such, should be made available to 
all students in our secondary schools. Present 
economic conditions make this consideration im- 
perative. 


In the current number of “The Forum and 
Century” (November, 1933) we read an editorial 
by Henry Goddard Leach‘ which, in part, says: 


“From this correspondence there emerges a resurgent 
individualism. It is not the rugged individualism of 
business. For the time being we are engaged in submerging 
that kind of individualism into neighborliness and co- 
operating in the national attempt to redistribute purchas- 
ing power. But as we widen the area of social cooperation, 
we realize that we must, at the same time, hold fast to and 
reassert our personalities in all that concerns our leisure 
and the aesthetic and ethical conduct of our lives. 

“We must balance economic surrender with personal 
aloofness. ... Do we propose to engage in the ‘pursuit 
of happiness’ or are we going to set up in our own minds 
such a state of self-reliance that happiness, instead of 
being pursued, will pursue us? 

“.. + Above all, he (healthy human being) can learn to 
think. ... Thinking is, of course, the most difficult of all 
the arts. But most of us can develop it a little. ... The 


art of thinking is a study not for mass action but for each 
individual.” 


Here is a definite challenge to the commercial 
teacher as well as to every teacher of every sub- 


ject. The much quoted criticism that students 
cannot think still holds true. We, the teachers, 


‘Henry G. Leach, “Gnothi Seauton,” The Forum and Century (New York: Forum Publishing Company). 
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are charged with the development of the student’s 
capacity to think, and to think clearly. We have 
even heard the criticism that commercial subjects 
are not conducive to this development of think- 
ing. I challenge the criticism with all the force 
and vitality within me. You know better through 
actual experience and through daily contact with 
the subject matter. Those making the criticism 
would know better if they would take the time 
and effort to investigate thoroughly the methods 
of teaching commercial subjects. True, we admit 
that a period did exist when business education 
consisted of purely skill subjects and when routine 
alone was emphasized, but those days have gone. 
The students in any modern class in business ed- 
ucation are constantly thinking and developing 
judgments. The strictly laboratory method of 
teaching business subjects is passing. Recitation 
combined with laboratory, in which a fine balance 
of knowledge, habits, skills, and ideals is found, 
is the mode of the day. The business teacher of 
today is developing a thinking individual and not 
a mere robot. 

Business subjects of the present day no longer 
present mere academic problems and vague theor- 
ies, but the practical problem combined with 
actual business practice and procedure receives 
the attention of our students. Teachers of busi- 
ness subjects are no longer content to stand aloof 
in the community, but are found cooperating with 
business and business men. 

There are many teachers who recognize the 
value and importance of practical experience. It 
is our opinion that accrediting agencies should 
recognize such practical business experience and 
credit the teacher with it in lieu of irrelevant 
college courses which give credit alone without 
enriching the value of teacher experience in the 
particular field. I can well conceive of business 
arithmetic and salesmansh'p being better taught 
after a summer’s work as salesperson in a retail 
store. I can conceive of bookkeeping problems 
receiving closer attention after a set of books has 
been kept or audited by a bookkeeping teacher. 
Again, I can conceive better teaching of stenog- 
raphy and secretarial practice following practical 
experience for a summer. The gaining of such 
experience is advised. More efficient teaching 
will probably result; at least new appreciations 
will be developed. 

We have spoken of the need for business train- 
ing for all students. It is advised that “general 
business training” or “junior business training” 
be offered to every student in our secondary 
schools. The teaching of business training re- 
quires the services of a skilled teacher, one who 
is thoroughly trained in the fundamentals of eco- 
nomics, accounting, banking and finance, market- 
ing, advertising, and business correspondence. 
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Those of you who have taught the subject know 
the practical applications. Every student needs 
information concerning checks, notes, drafts, 
money orders, certified checks, cashier’s checks, 
the functions of banks, and banking. Travel and 
transportation are encountered by all students, 
not commercial students alone. Buying and sell- 
ing surely pertain to each and every student in 
our high schools. We could present topic after 
topic, as presented in business training texts, with 
immediate recognition of the need for such infor- 
mation by all students. Are our high school 
students receiving the benefit of such education? 
May we center responsibility? 

A serious problem confronting commercial 
teachers at this time is the policy of some school 
executives and administrators permitting any 
teacher who might have a vacant period to teach 
commercial arithmetic, economic geography, 
salesmanship, advertising, or economics. It is my 
opinion that such policy is placing the gravest 
injustice upon the students. 

The future of business education rests with 
us, the teachers now in service. Pioneering strug- 
gles are less evident. We must build on existing 
foundations. We believe business education to be 
indispensable for present-day living. Future gen- 
erations will be the better because of our efforts. 

I offer a few concrete suggestions for specific 
commercial subjects which teachers in service 
have found helpful for class motivation and the 
stimulation of maximum student interest: 

A first consideration is to look upon the class- 
room as a miniature society. Cooperation is of 
paramount importance. Then, we must approxi- 
mate as nearly as possible actual business condi- 
tions, Our students must realize the importance 
of such ideals as promptness, honesty, and neat. 
ness. We must also attempt to place ourselves 
in the position of student, never forgetting our 
own struggles when we sat where the student 
now is. Such thought may do much to simplify 
and clarify our explanations. We must remember 
our psychological principles that the student ad- 
vances more rapidly from the known, actual life 
experiences to the new and unknown experiences. 
Further, success deserves commendation, and 
commendation spurs to greater activity and 
added effort. 

In the teaching of bookkeeping, for example, 
do not take for granted that the students under- 
stand the things you think they should know. 
Find out by testing how well they know the 
things they have been taught, and, if necessary, 
teach again the unknown. Be sure the class 
understands each point before continuing. Re- 
member this principle of learning: “It is pleasant 
to proceed when we are ready, while it is most 


(Concluded on page 325) 
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State Commercial Contests —the New York Plan 





George R. Tilford, the author of this article, 

is state contest manager of the New York 

State Business Education Contest Associa- 

tion, and is Professor of Business Education 

and Secretarial Science, Syracuse University, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 





MANAGEMENT 


For contest elimination purposes the 
State of New York is divided into 16 geographical 
units called districts. Each unit has a district 
manager elected by the commercial teachers re- 
siding in that district. As his title indicates the 
district manager has full responsibility in con- 
ducting the contest in his territory. The success 
of the contest depends upon him. The 16 district 
managers as a body constitute a General Contest 
Committee with legislative and executive powers 
pertaining to the management of both district 
and state final contests. 

The rules used in the several districts are uni- 
form. The general committee is empowered to 
choose a president, vice-president, secretary, 
treasurer, and a state contest manager for the 
State Contest Association. It has power to change 
the territory in the Districts; to interpret or 
change the constitution and rules; to make final 
decisions in cases of disagreements; to add new 
events in which contests may be given. The 
general contest committee meets once each year 
for the transaction of business, but committee 
action may be secured by correspondence at the 
request of the state contest manager. 

Naturally the burden of running the state 
final contest falls upon the state contest manager. 
It is he who, guided by the constitution, makes 
all decisions in connection with both district and 
state final contests, unless otherwise specifically 
provided for. He assists district managers; pro- 
vides uniform instructions in all matters; oversees 
the preparation and distribution of contest mate- 
rial of all kinds; takes care of the state-wide pub- 
licity; and appoints all officials and committees 
for the state final contest. 

Contests, both district and state, are held 
once a year in the late spring in first- and second- 
year shorthand, typewriting, bookkeeping, and 
commercial arithmetic. There are seven events 
and fourteen classes. The seven events are classi- 
fied as Novice A, individuals; Novice B, teams; 


Amateur A, individuals; Amateur B, teams. 
Three entrants from one school compose a team. 


QUALIFICATIONS 


Any approved four-year high school, paro- 
chial school, or academy in New York State may 
enter contestants in the district and state final 
contests. A school is approved when so classified 
by the regents. 

Any undergraduate student who is a regular 
and bona fide member of the high school or acad- 
emy which he represents, who is registered in an 
approved four-year diploma course, and who 
during his second semester of the school year up 
to the time of the contest, has maintained a pass- 
ing grade in at least three regular high school 
subjects, shall be eligible to enter the district and 
state final contests. Post-graduate and special 
students are barred from entrance. No student 
shall be eligible to compete in more than one 
event in the same subject, but may compete in 
as many subjects as are available. With the 
present arrangement in New York State a student 
may enter as many as four events as a maximum. 

The entry fee is fifty cents for each contestant 
in each individual event. The entry fee for each 
team (three entrants) is one dollar. Eligible 
students, by paying both fees, may enter the 
contest as individuals and also as members of 
one or more teams. 


AWARDS 


Pin awards are given annually to first-, sec- 
ond-, and third-place individual winners in all 
events. Trophy cups are awarded to first-place 
team winners. Pins become the permanent 
property of the winners, while cups must be won 
three times before a school can claim permanent 
ownership of them. Fees and awards apply to 
district and state final contests alike. 

The school winning the greatest number of 
contest points, receives a sweepstakes prize. This 
is a large trophy cup upon which the names of 
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the winning high schools are engraved and is the 
highest contest honor a school can hope to 
achieve. It becomes the permanent property of 
a school when won three times. 

The Regents Syllabus in commercial subjects 
is used as a guide in determining the scope and 
content from which contest material is selected. 
This makes all material uniform since the teachers 
are required generally to follow the Regents Sylla- 
bus. Except for shorthand and typewriting all 
tests are largely objective in nature. By “ob- 
jective tests” is meant the usual true-false, com- 
pletion, multiple choice, and recognition tests. 


GRADING 
The following procedure in grading papers 
applies to Bookkeeping I and II, Shorthand I 
and II, and Commercial Arithmetic. 
Accuracy percentages shall have three values; 
time percentage shall have one value: 


The median rank for time shall be 80 per cent. 
The median time shall be 30 minutes. 
The maximum time shall be 40 minutes. 


For each minute Jess than 30 used by the 
contestant, the median grade is increased by 1 
per cent; for each minute more than 30 minutes 
used, the median grade is decreased by 1 per cent. 
Then the accuracy percentage is multiplied by 3; 
the time percentage is added; and the sum is 
divided by four to ascertain the final weighted 
score. Accuracy percentage in Bookkeeping I 
and II and Commercial Arithmetic is found by 
dividing the number of correct responses by the 
total number of responses. In shorthand the 
accuracy percentage is determined from the 
finished manuscript. 

Reasons for using this method of scoring are: 
such a method (1) selects the best contestant; 
(2) prevents “ties” in scores; (3) tends to spread 
the marks over a wider frequency: 

Typewriting is scored according to the /nter- 
national Contest Rules with few changes. 


ACHIEVEMENT 


Contests in New York State on a state-wide 
basis have been conducted for a period of three 
years. This experience is too brief to generalize, 
but the annual reports of the State Final Contest 
for the three-year period show advancement. 
The numerical scores in the seven events for 1931 
are compared with similar scores and events for 
1933 as follows: 

In Typewriting I (novice) the 20 highest indi- 
vidual contestants in 1931 averaged 32.55 net 
words a minute for a 15-minute test; in 1933 in 
the same type of test, the average net speed for 
the 20 highest individual contestants moved up 
to 39.2 net words a minute, or an increase of 20 
per cent over 1931. 
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In Typewriting II (amateur), which was a 
15-minute speed test, the average of the 20 high- 
est contestants in 193I was 39.23 net words a 
minute, while in 1933, a similar group under the 
same conditions wrote 47.93 net words a minute. 
This is an increase of 22 per cent. 

In Bookkeeping I (novice) the average score 
for the 20 highest contestants in 1931 was 80.5, 
while in 1933 the average of the 20 highest con- 
testants was 90.2, an increase of 12 per cent. 

In Commercial Arithmetic the average score 
of the 20 highest contestants in 1931 was 62.5, 
while in 1933 the average score of the 20 highest 
entrants was 81.5. This shows an increase in 1933 
over 1931 of 30 per cent. It is clear, therefore, 
that the tendency of the curve is upward. 

The scores in Shorthand I and II and in 
Bookkeeping II cannot be shown since the 
method of finding the accuracy percentage in 
1933 was changed from the method used in 1931, 
making comparisons impossible. 

Not only is progress shown in the scores, but 
also the general interest in the contests is in- 
creased in proportion to the increase in skills. 
In 1931, the first year of the contest, there were 
170 individual entrants and 47 teams (three stu- 
dents to a team) registered in the seven events 
in the state final contest. In 1933, there were 257 
individuals and 83 teams registered in the same 
events. This is an increase of 51 per cent in the 
number of individuals and 76.5 per cent increase 
in the number of teams registered. 





AWARDS FOR 

BOOKKEEPING 
and 

TYPEWRITING 


Teachers of 20TH CENTURY BOOK- 
KEEPING, McKINSEY’S BOOKKEEP- 
ING, and 20TH CENTURY TYPEWRIT- 
ING can obtain gold, silver, and bronze 
pins; Certificates of Proficiency; Certifi- 
cates of Credit; and Rolls of Honor. 
Write for literature in regard to these 
awards. 


SOUTH-WESTERN 
PUBLISHING CO. 


New York 
San Francisco 


Cincinnati 
Chicago 
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State Commercial Contests—the Indiana Plan 





M. E. Studebaker, the author of this article, 
is state contest manager of Indiana and is 
Head of the Department of Commerce, Ball 


State Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana. 





HISTORY OF PLAN 


Aw annual state contest in commercial 
subjects has been sponsored by Ball State 
Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana, since 1921. 
The Indiana State Teachers Association had pre- 
viously supervised similar contests in the state, but 
for some reason the contests were discontinued. 

From 1921 to 1923 the contest at Ball State 
Teachers College was open to any secondary 
school in the state teaching commercial subjects. 
The increasing number of schools entering each 
year made it difficult to conduct the contest be- 
cause of the lack of equipment and floor space. 
Many schools were unable to enter because they 
could not finance the trip to Muncie. For these 
reasons it was decided to establish district centers 
at points most convenient to the schools wishing 
to take part. The winners of these various dis- 
tricts came to Muncie to compete for state honors. 

This plan seemed to function very satisfac- 
torily until teachers in a few schools permitted 
their “desire to win” to prompt them to exert 
every effort possible to win the district and then 
the state events. They neglected the work of the 
entire class to “train” their few best prospects 
for the team. An appeal was made to their pro- 
fessional spirit but to no avail. School adminis- 
trators began to complain that the contest was 
not helping the work of their schools. A majority 
of the teachers followed our instructions care- 
fully but, since their teams were not so well 
“coached,” their records were lower than those of 
teams who had been “coached.” 

With full confidence in the belief that the 
contests provided a motivating factor which con- 
tributed towards building up a higher standard of 
work in our secondary schools, it was decided to 
change the method of conducting the contest so 
that all of the pupils would benefit rather than the 
select few. Accordingly, a mass contest, in which 
every pupil must take the test, was substituted 
for the district contest in 1932. Certain states 
had held “every pupil” contests, but, as far as 
we know, Indiana is the first state to use this 
method as a means of determining the schools 
eligible to take part in a state event. Some of our 


friends have referred to our plan as the /ndiana 
Plan, for which a rather detailed description of 
its operation follows. 


MANAGEMENT 


The purpose of the Indiana State Commercial 
Contest is to further the interests of commercial 
education by annual contests in commercial sub- 
jects among the high schools of Indiana. There 
seems to be no question that these contests do 
increase the standard of work in these subjects, 
especially in those high schools that participate. 

The department of commerce of Ball State 
Teachers College is the sponsor of this contest. 
The head of the department of commerce (or 
someone designated by him) is the state contest 
manager. An advisory committee is named by 
him, which consists of five secondary school 
teachers of commercial subjects in Indiana high 
schools. These teachers are selected from differ- 
ent sections of the state. No member is eligible 
to serve more than two consecutive years on the 
committee. The duties of managing the contest 
are thereby placed under the control of the de- 
partment of commerce at Ball State Teachers 
College, which has no personal interest whatever 
in the results or outcome. 

Too often members of state contest commit- 
tees have contestants in some event and are, 
therefore, influenced by personal motives in ar- 
riving at certain decisions regarding the contest. 
The Indiana Plan eliminates this possibility. At 
the same time the state contest manager will 
make no major decision without first consulting 
his advisory board. Thus, the teachers, through 
this board, have an opportunity to express them- 
selves on matters governing the contest. The 
majority vote of the advisory board is final on 
any question except in a case where it appears 
that a member of the board has a personal interest 
in his vote. In such a situation the state contest 
manager is responsible for the final decision. 
Usually board members refrain from voting on 
any problem which directly relates to them or 
their schools. If the state contest manager is fair 
and square with all schools at all times, no serious 
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difficulty will arise in the management of the 
contest. 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


Any high school in the state of Indiana that 
teaches commercial subjects is eligible to take 
part in the contest by paying the enrollment fee 
and meeting all requirements named in the rules. 
The rules provide that there shall be contests in 
any field of commercial education upon which 
the state contest manager, with the advisory 
committee, may decide. For the past few years 
the contests have been limited to bookkeeping, 
shorthand, and typing. 

Early in January of each year rules and regu- 
lations governing the contest for the current year 
and an enrollment card are sent to every high 
school in the state of Indiana in which commer- 
cial subjects are taught. Accompanying this in- 
formation is a letter pointing out certain changes, 
if any, that have been made in the rules of the 
previous year. 

The enrollment card, which indicates the 
number of pupils enrolled in each class in the 
subject which they expect to enter, must be re- 
turned to the state contest manager, with the 
proper amount for enrollment fee, on or before 
March 15. This gives him sufficient time to have 
all test material printed and sent to those schools 
enrolled before the date of the mass event. 

An enrollment fee of $2.00 is required of each 
school entering the contest. An additional fee is 
charged for each event, the amount of the fee 
being based upon the number of test copies 
needed for the pupils enrolled in the event. This 
fee is twenty-five cents for twenty-five pupils or 
less in each event, and one cent for each addi- 
tional pupil over twenty-five. For example, a 
school with an enrollment of twenty-one in first- 
year shorthand pays twenty-five cents as event 
fee for this test. If there are thirty-seven in the 
class, the event fee is thirty-seven cents. 

These fees are used in defraying the general 
expenses of the contest, such as furnishing copy 
for the mass and state contests, postage and mail- 
ing expenses, and the awards for the state contest. 
Each school shall furnish all equipment and ma- 
terial such as typewriters, typing paper, note- 
books, pencils used in the mass event. 

After the enrollment card has been received, 
the information on this card is transferred to a 
postal card with a place provided for the teacher 
to write the name and address of the principal to 
whom the tests are to be sent. This card is sent 
to the teacher with instructions to check the 
quantity very carefully, write in the name of the 
principal, and return the card immediately, as it 
alone will be used in assembling the material 
required for each school. 
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MASS EVENT 


A mass event is held on Wednesday of the 
second week in April in each school enrolled in the 
contest. If, for any reason, such as school convo- 
cation or any other school event, the class does 
not meet on the Wednesday set for the contest, 
the test may be given on the next day, Thursday. 
If the second week of April happens to be the 
week of spring vacation, the test may be given 
on Tuesday of the third week. 

Every pupil in every class in each subject, except 
post-graduate repeaters, for which the school is 
enrolled must take part in the contest. The other 
exception which can be made is excusing pupils 
who are absent for a just cause. The absence 
must be excused by the principal. 

Post-graduates have given the contest a real 
problem during the past few years. Many of the 
pupils fail to secure a job upon graduation and, 
in several instances, return for post-graduate 
work. There are those who think that they 
should not be eligible to compete in the contest. 
They think their apparent ability to do better 
work on account of maturity in age gives them 
a distinct advantage. However, the results of the 
tests for the past few years do not support this 
contention. They have, therefore, been permitted 
to participate providing they are not repeaters. 
Post-graduate repeaters are understood to be 
pupils who have credit for the course, have been 
graduated, have received a diploma, and are 
taking the course as a review. All post-graduates 
may take the test, but scores of post-graduate 
repeaters must not be used. 

If a student is absent from school for a reason 
that is not excused by the principal, he must be 
given a grade of zero and that grade must be 
used in determining the standing of the school. 


ADMINISTERING THE TESTS 


All test material is prepared by the faculty of 
the department of commerce of Ball State Teach- 
ers College under the supervision of the state 
contest manager. It is printed and assembled 
under his direction, care being exercised to see 
that no information in regard to its content is 
given out prior to the date of the contest. 

Test material for the mass event is not made 
so hard as that for the state event. The mass 
event tests each pupil in each class while the 
state event tests the three best pupils of the class. 
The nature of the copy used at the state event is 
varied as much as possible from that used at the 
mass event. Every precaution possible is taken 
to prevent teachers from “cramming their pupils” 
for the test. The test material is not based on any 
particular text. 

In all events more material is given than the 
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contestants are able to complete in order to avoid 
tie scores. Teachers are urged to impress upon 
their pupils the fact that they need not be dis- 
couraged if they cannot answer all questions. A 
perfect score in bowling is 300 and par in golf 
may be 72, but there are a very few who are able 
to make these scores. That is the point to be 
considered in making the test questions reason- 
ably hard. Furthermore, they should test the 
ability of the pupils to apply to new situations 
the knowledge which they have already learned. 

The test materials for the various events are 
sent to the principal of the high school one week 
before the date of the contest. The package con- 
taining these materials is not to be opened until 
after the teacher in charge of the contest has had 
her last class on the day before the mass contest. 
This gives her an opportunity to look over the 
material and make all necessary plans for giving 
the test. It is to be opened in the presence of the 
principal or someone designated by him to check 
on the administration of the test. 

The maximum time allowed for any one test 
is forty minutes. This includes the time necessary 
for passing out the material and giving instruc- 
tions by the teacher. It represents the minimum 
number of minutes included as the length of a 
period in any secondary school in the state. 


The high, low, and median scores for each 
class are sent to the state contest manager to- 
gether with the five highest papers for each event. 
No school is permitted to take part in the final 
event unless this rule is followed. All reports 
must be mailed three days after the mass event. 


STATE EVENT 


The state contest is held at Ball State Teach- 
ers College on the fourth Saturday in April. Suf- 
ficient time must elapse between the date of the 
mass event and that of the state event to permit 
the state contest manager to receive all reports 
and send results to all schools enrolled. The win- 
ning school or individual may need to make 
special preparations to finance the trip to Muncie. 

The median score in each event in each school 
is used as the basis for determining the winners 
in each event in the mass contest who are eligible 
to come to the state contest. Should there be 
more than one section of any class, all pupils in 
all sections must be considered in determining 
the median score. 


The twenty-five schools having the highest 
median scores in each event in the mass contest 
are eligible to enter that event at the state con- 
test. A winning school selects a team of three 
members to represent it at the state contest. This 
results in twenty-five teams, composed of three 
members each, taking part in each event. 


The twenty-five individuals having the highest 
score in each event are eligible to enter the con- 
test for individual honors. If any team or indi- 
vidual ranking among the first twenty-five is 
unable to enter the state contest, the team or 
individual ranking next is eligible to enter. If the 
individual winner happens to be a member of a 
school which is a team winner, the individual 
must enter as a member of the team. No school 
may enter more than three contestants in any 
one event. 


During the past few years there have been 
contests in first-year typing, second-year typing, 
first-year shorthand, second-year shorthand, 
first-year bookkeeping, and second-year book- 
keeping. Because of the limited number of schools 
offering second-year bookkeeping, this event is 
not held at the mass contest. The tests in all 
events are as nearly the objective type as it is 
possible to make them. 


AWARDS 


Individual honors are awarded at the state 
contest in each event as follows: gold, silver, and 
bronze awards are given to the winners of first, 
second, and third places, respectively. A bronze 
plaque, appropriately engraved, is given to each 
of the schools having teams winning first, second, 
and third places in each event at the state event. 


Loving cups are awarded to the schools win- 
ning the most points respectively in the short- 
hand, typing, and bookkeeping events. A loving 
cup is awarded to the school winning the most 
points in all of the events. All cups are properly 
engraved with the name of the event, the name 
of the winning school, and the date. Each cup is 
the property of the school for one year. A school 
winning any cup three years in succession be- 
comes the permanent owner. 


Points for honors are determined as follows: 
The teams in each event are ranked according to 
the average made in the event. The team with 
the highest average receives nine points, the team 
with the second highest average receives six 
points, and the team with the third highest aver- 
age receives three points. Individual honors are 
also considered in determining points in each 
event. The first individual receives three points; 
the second individual, two points; and the third 
individual, one point. 

The Indiana Plan, therefore, reduces the value 
of special coaching, even after the winners of the 
mass event are announced, since team honors are 
valued three times as much as individual honors. 
By the use of the mass event every pupil in the 
class receives the benefit of well-organized class 
instruction in preparation for the contest. 
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The Point System in Teaching Typewriting 





In order to obtain the best results in the 
teaching of typewriting, a method which is truly 
effective must be employed. It is only natural 
that unless students enjoy their work, their at- 
tention will begin to wane, and there will be no 
incentive to do their best. Therefore, the method 
used will necessarily have to be both interesting 
and novel. The plan must be original and must 
encourage them in friendly competition. 


The individual point system has been proved 
by actual experience to possess these elements. 
This method of teaching typewriting is adaptable 
to any term or semester, whether governed by 
months or weeks. At the beginning of the semes- 
ter each student should be furnished a mimeo- 
graphed outline of the semester’s work. The 
outline contains the assignments for the entire 
eighteen weeks. These assignments are divided 
into eighteen parts or units with ten exercises 
required in each unit. The student is required to 
complete a unit each week and hand his work in 
on Friday. This gives the student a chance to 
budget his time and get his work in without as 
much nervous strain as there is when he is re- 
quired to hand in his work from day to day. 


Included in the student’s mimeographed out- 
line is an individual rating sheet (Illustration I) 
which the student uses to record his history of 
typewriting for each week and ultimately for the 
entire term. This rating sheet contains five major 
divisions, namely: General, Units, Miscellaneous, 
Extra Copies, and Others. Points are given in 
each of these divisions throughout the term, but 
the ones used most are General, Units, Miscella- 
neous, and Extra Copies. 

Provided a student scores himself perfect in 
all the qualities of a good typist and makes his 
ten copies perfect, he receives 100 points for the 
week. This work is the minimum amount each 
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student has to do each week in order to pass the 
course. 


EXTRA COPIES. In the Extra Copies group 
the student is given a chance to repeat the original 
ten copies or other supplementary material as- 
signed by the instructor. This supplementary 
material usually consists of the 1,000 words of 
high frequency, or alphabetical drills found in any 
of the drill books on the market. The extra copies 
must be perfect in order to count. If there is an 
error on one, the copy is discarded. There is no 
limit to the number of extra copies that can be 
made. The more extra copies, the more practice 
the student gets in speed and accuracy. As a 
result of this repetition his speed is developed, 
and since the copies must be perfect in order to 
count, his accuracy is improved. 

OTHERS. In the Others group an attempt is 
made to include everything for which points may 
be given. Blank lines are left for any other points. 
In this group there are spaces for the following: 
Tournaments, Speed Tests, Accuracy Tests, Parts 
Tests, Term Examinations, Class Exercises, 
Miscellaneous, Gain in Speed, Checking Papers, 
Transcription. 

TOURNAMENTS. On the Tournaments line the 
points won in the various tournaments are re- 
corded. In the speed tournament the winner 
receives 10 points. In the accuracy tournament 
the student receives 15 points every time he 
writes a fifteen-minute test perfect in addition to 
the 10 points for winning the tournament. This 
group is also used to record points for golf tour- 
naments, basket ball, baseball, round robin, etc. 
(To be explained in a subsequent article.) 

SPEED AND ACCURACY. On the lines for Speed 
Tests and Accuracy Tests are recorded the points 
made or lost in these tests. On the regular ten- or 
fifteen-minute speed tests students writing in the 
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Illustration I 
THE POINT SYSTEM IN TYPEWRITING 
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range of 40 to 50 words a minute receive 4 points; 
those writing in the 50 to 60 range receive 5 
points; while those writing 70 or better receive 
10 points. When shorter tests are administered, 
the instructor can designate the number of points 
to be given in reward for writing the test at a 
certain speed and with a certain accuracy. 

If the tests (ten- or fifteen-minute) are written 
accurately, the student receives 20 points for that 
achievement. This plan can be followed for a 
test of any length, by giving one point for each 
minute written perfectly provided the entire test 
is written perfectly. On the regular tests, 2 points 
are deducted for each error made on the fifteen- 
minute test. If a student writes 60 words a min- 
ute on a fifteen-minute perfect test, he receives 
21 points as follows: 15 points for a perfect paper 
and 6 points for his speed. If a student writes 60 
words a minute with 5 errors, he receives 6 points 
for speed, but loses 10 points for inaccuracy. He 
therefore gets a minus 4 to be deducted from his 
total points for the week. 


PARTS TESTS. On the line for Parts Tests, 
record the plus or minus grades as follows: Add 
one point for each part named correctly and de- 
duct one point for each part named incorrectly. 


TERM EXAMINATIONS. In the Term Examina- 
tions, the points missed are deducted from the 
total points for the term and are recorded with a 
minus sign on the line with Term Examinations. 
For example, if a student misses 38 points on an 
examination, —38 would be recorded on this line. 
Examinations should not carry too much weight 
in establishing term grades. You should encour- 
age students to learn the theory and apply it to 
practice. The examinations should then be used 
as means of determining what remedial instruc- 
tion is needed. 


CLASS EXERCISES. In the Class Exercises, 
points are given for drills and class exercises com- 
pleted during class time. These points are left to 
the discretion of the instructor. However, the 
student should not be given more than 2 points 
for any one class drill or exercise, provided it is 
perfect. 


MISCELLANEOUS. On the line for Miscellane- 
ous group, space is provided for any points not 
given in the other classifications. To illustrate: 
At the beginning of the semester, offer as a special 
inducement for perfect papers on fifteen-minute 
speed tests, 25 points to each of the first 20 stu- 
dents writing perfect papers with a speed of 40 
words or better a minute. You can also have 
students drill in class on the various exercises. 
If they write them perfectly, give them I or 2 
points, depending upon what the drill is worth. 
If a student fails to cover his machine when he 
leaves the room, points should be deducted. 
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GAIN IN SPEED. At the beginning of the 
semester, three ten-minute speed tests are given 
each student. The average speed is ascertained; 
each student is expected to gain one word each 
week for the remaining weeks of the term. 
The student is given 10 points for each word 
gained during the period. If the gain is 6 
words a minute over his initial test, the student 
receives 60 points for this achievement. If the 
student is supposed to achieve 18 words over his 
initial average and falls short, he has 10 points 
deducted for each word short. To illustrate: 
John Brown averages 30 words a minute on his 
initial tests. He is then required to write 48 
words at the end of eighteen weeks’ instruction, 
but he writes only 40. He receives 100 points for 
his 10 words gained and has 80 points deducted 
from his total for his eight-word increase that he 
failed to achieve. 


CHECKING PAPERS. Students should grade 
the papers for accuracy and arrangement. Each 
student, during the course of the eighteen weeks, 
grades a set of papers. This gives the student a 
chance to learn how to grade under supervision. 
He gets 10 points for this service. He submits a 
detailed record to the class chairman, who checks 
in the papers each Friday and records the total 
points after the papers have been checked. This 
takes a tremendous burden off the teacher. He 
can devote his time to finding ways and means 
to motivate and to create new devices for his 
typewriting classes. 


TRANSCRIPTION. Most students taking type- 
writing are also taking shorthand and are re- 
quired to transcribe their notes from day to day. 
If their transcription work is perfect, they are 
given the same credit for a copy as they are given 
for any other extra copy; namely, 2 points. In 
this way students are given credit in typewriting 
for work done in other classes. This encourages 
perfect typing at all times. By forming these 
habits of accuracy, students develop into expert 
typists more rapidly. 


The minimum number of points that a student 
can make each week and still pass the course is 
100, which includes the 10 original copies written 
perfectly, plus 20 points for the General group, 
and 20 points for the Miscellaneous group. Ifa 
student averages only the 100 for each week dur- 
ing the semester, he receives 1,800 points, which 
is the minimum passing grade for the semester. 

The computation of grades is shown in IlIlus- 
tration II. If a student falls down on any of the 
points that are listed in these groups, he imme- 
diately falls below the minimum, and it is neces- 
sary for him to make up this deficit by making 
extra copies. Assuming that a student makes 
only 100 points the first week, his grade would be 
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Illustration II 
GRADE SCALE 


, cpintsk dake ternnkeaerewen 100% 
Gs ities dina ueeneene rs ewuen 99 
arr ee er errr 98 
EG ie ss nitinnneehrncknedndaae 97 
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No GK ak Dror Sala arta ees aa 91 
I 5 6 osk ine loyaile gale tS Cath oh 90 
hin a shoe ales he aewiawia yale 89 
EL ovnulethneaanannhnisoenie 88 
sbi i Olds bake wiecolen wan 87 
TERRE ETERS es ater gree te te ee 86 
Eee er 85 
a ee ene we 84 
Se er er 83 
Co , SE ne are 82 
I isu aah dia esd ak Wik slp rete eee 81 
EE oc cntntiN cadecnawteeenden 80 
oe ain ki ere alae eeale eee onl 79 
Se eee ee 78 
oa ee ee nee 77 
SSR eS ee eee oer 76 
Nair os dein kbd Rae saeecemar 75 


Note: [f letters are used to designate grades, change 

the percentages to letters according to the standard for 
your school. 
75 per cent. The second week he decides to in- 
crease that grade by making extra copies. Let us 
assume that the student makes 10 extra copies 
in his second weeks’ work. The results are as 
follows: He receives 100 points for the ten orig- 
inals and the general and miscellaneous work 
and 20 points for the extra copies, making a 
total of 120 points for the second week. His 
grade is therefore 2,160 points or 93 per cent. 

However, to see how his grade stands at the 
end of the second week, we add the 100 points 
for the first week to the 120 points for the second 
week. That gives him 220 points for the two 
weeks. Since two weeks is one-ninth of the term, 
multiply the 220 by nine. This totals 1,980, or a 
grade of 84 per cent. A student can watch his 
grade from week to week; therefore there is no 
excuse for his failing the course. Provided he 
makes points on his speed and accuracy for the 
second week, these will be added to the total 
points for the second week and his grade will be 
determined on that basis. 

The following sample units are outlined to be taught 


under the point system. These units are based on 20TH 
Century TyPEwRITING.! 


Unit I 


UNIT OBJECTIVE. Develop ability to control the 
letters f, j, 7, u, and the Pattern-Stroke Drill on page 6 
of the text. Write this drill rhythmically (double 


spaced). 
Unit II 
UNIT OBJECTIVE. To develop ability to operate 


home row of keys (a, s, d, f, g, A, J, k, l, ;). 

Instructions: The point system is started in this 
unit. Each perfect copy will count six points; each 
with one error will count four points; with two errors, 
two points; and with three or more errors, one point. 
Strive to write accurately at all times. (Material will 
be assigned in form of Copy 1, 2, 3, etc.) 

You will have ten copies each week for your budget, 
then as much additional as you are able or care to do 
to raise your total points for the week. 

Be sure to hand in each budget with the copies in 
the correct order along with the extra copies and your 
self-rating sheet. Remember these are due each Friday 
and your new budgets will be assigned on Friday. 


COPY 1. Drill at bottom of page 6 in the text. 
Directions: Set the marginal stops for a forty-five-space 
line. Use single spacing. Type each line four times. 
Double-space between groups. 


Copy 2. First drill on page 8. Directions: Set the 
marginal stops for a fifty-five-space line. Use single 
spacing. Type each line three times. Double-space 
between groups. 


Copy 3. Second drill on page 8. Directions: Set 
the marginal stops for a sixty-space line. Use single 
spacing. Type each line three times. Double-space 
between groups. 


COPY 4. Optional Exercise 1, page 9. Directions: 
Set the marginal stops for a fifty-space line. Use single 


spacing. ‘Type each line three times. Double-space 
between groups. 


COPY 5. Review Practice 2, page 10. Directions: 
Set the marginal stops for a forty-space line. Use 
single spacing. Type each line twice. Double-space 
between groups. 


copy 6. Exercise 2, page 10. Directions: Set the 
marginal stops for a forty-space line. Use single spacing. 
Type each line twice. Double-space between groups. 


Copy 7. Exercise 1, page 9. Directions: Set the 
marginal stops for a forty-space line. Copy the exercise 
as instructed in the text. Read the directions carefully. 
Center the exercise on the page. 


COPY 8. Exercise on page 7. Directions: Set the 
marginal stops for a forty-space line. Copy the exercise 
as instructed in the text. Read the directions carefully. 
Center the exercise on the page. 


COPY 9. Write the following line five times; double- 
space, and write it five more times. Arrange the mar- 
gins so that they will be even at the top, the bottom, 
and the sides. In other words, make the copy look 
like a picture with a border around the edge. 

full fur jug had lug hug hag dark furl lark 
asks 

COPY 10. Combine Copy 8 and Copy 9 into one 
copy. Make your own arrangement. 


EXTRA COPIES. Make extra copies from the line 
listed below following the same directions as for Copy 9. 


jar fur lad ask dark dusk lard furl all ffff 
JJJJ 
The number of extra copies is limited to ten on this 
exercise, but if you wish to make more copies, start 
with Copy 1 and work through the original lesson in 
rotation. Do not make more than one copy, for extra 
copies will not count. Make copies in order: as Copy 
1, 2, 3, etc. Each copy counts two points if it is perfect; 
otherwise it counts nothing. (Here is an opportunity 
to raise your score.) 


1D. D. Lessenberry and Elizabeth Jevon, 20th Century Typewriting (Cincinnati: South-Western Publishing Co., 1933). 
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Unit III 


UNIT OBJECTIVE. Develop ability to control the 
¢, the gg (.), and the shift keys. Follow directions 
carefully. 

Copy 1. Optional Exercise 2, page 11. Directions: 
Set the marginal stops for a forty-space line. Use 
single spacing. Type each line three times. Double- 
space between groups. 

COPY 2. Exercise at bottom of page 11. Directions: 
Set the marginal stops for a forty-space line. Use 
double spacing. Copy the exercise twice on the page. 
Double-space twice between groups. 


Copy 3. Supplementary Shift Key Drill, page 12. 
Directions: Set the marginal stops for a forty-space 
line. Use single spacing. Type each line three times. 
Type the exercise twice. Double-space between each 
complete reproduction of the exercise. 

COPY 4. Review Practice 3, page 12. Directions: 
Set the marginal stops for a forty-space line. Use single 
spacing. Type each line two times. Double-space be- 
tween groups. 

CoPY 5. Fxercise 3, page 13. Directions: Set the 
marginal stops for a forty-space line. Use single spacing. 
Type each line twice. Double-space between groups. 

COPY 6. Optional Exercise 3, page 13. Directions: 
Set the marginal stops for a forty-space line. Use 
single spacing. ‘Type each line three times. Double- 
space between groups. 

COPY 7. Write ten lines of the following, making 
your own arrangement: 

Due His He She Failed Here Idea Girl File 
Sales 

COPY 8. Write ten lines of the following, making 
your Own arrangement: 

Led. Use. Fell. 
She. 


COPY 9. Write ten lines of the following, making 
your own arrangement: 

here deal due she has as fed use dead else 
there 


COPY 10. Write ten lines of the following, making 
your own arrangement: 


far hear grade Jake Fred has hear usual heard 


EXTRA COPIES. You may repeat Unit III for 
extra work, provided you start at the beginning and 
work through the entire unit. You are not allowed to 
choose one easy exercise and repeat it. Extra work 
must be made in rotation, beginning with Copy 1 and 
continuing. 


Here. Head. Dead. He. 


Unit IV 


UNIT OBJECTIVE. Develop the ability to control 
t,o, and. Develop the ability to control 7, v, w, and m. 

COPY 1. Fixation Practice 3, page 13. Directions: 
Set the marginal stops for a forty-space line. Use single 
spacing. Type each line three times. Double-space 
between groups. 

COPY 2. Review Practice 4, page 14. Directions: 
Set the marginal stops for a forty-space line. Use 
single spacing. Type each line three times. Double- 
space between groups. 

COPY 3. Exercise 4, page 14. Directions: Set the 
marginal stops for a forty-space line. Type each line 
four times. Use single spacing. Double-space between 
groups. 

COPY 4. Optional Exercise 4, page 14. Directions: 
Set the marginal stops for a forty-space line. Use 
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single spacing. Type each line three times. Double- 
space between groups. 

COPY 5. Fixation Practice 4, page 15. Directions: 
Set the marginal stops for a forty-space line. Use 
single spacing. Type each line three times. Double- 
space between groups. 

COPY 6. Write ten lines of the following, making 
your own arrangement. : 


to go at once to come at once he told me this 

COPY 7. Write ten lines of the following, making 
your own arrangement. 

not got net for ask one hg jf gh if fi tr rt 

COPY 8. Write ten lines of the following, making 
your own arrangement. 

Nat sold the house done talk told dt ts st td 
ut tu 

COPY 9. Write ten lines of the following, making 
your own arrangement. 

swes kirk kirf sirk kris jmny ynnj fvcr revf 
sews 

COPY 10. Write ten lines of the following, making 
your own arrangement. 

swishj jhsiws fvrf jumj ftgbvf jyhnmj kikmk 
dedvd 

EXTRA COPIES. Extra copies may be made by 
repeating Unit IV. Begin at the beginning and work 
through the entire unit. 

Are you keeping your self-rating sheet up to date? 
Is your record neat? Would you be ashamed to let a 
prospective employer see it? Make neat figures and do 
not soil your report. Be accurate in every detail. 


Unit V 


UNIT OBJECTIVE. Develop ability to control y, 
b, and c. 

COPY 1. On a half sheet write fifteen lines of the 
following line, making your own arrangement. 

from sow mow who van sir wish offer north 
heart shore 

COPY 2. Review Practice 5, page 15. Directions: 
Follow the directions in the text for the exercise. 

COPY 3. Exercise 5, page 15. Directions: Set the 
marginal stops for a forty-space line. Use single spac- 
ing. Type each line four times. 

COPY 4. Optional Exercise 5, page 16. Directions: 
Set the marginal stops for a fifty-space line. Use single 
spacing. Type each line four times. 

COPY 5. Review Practice 6, page 17. Directions: 
Set the marginal stops for a fifty-space line. Use single 
spacing. Type the exercise two times. Double-space 
between exercises. 

COPY 6. Fixation Practice 5, page 16. Directions: 
Set the marginal stops for a fifty-space line. Use single 
spacing. Type the exercise three times. Double-space 
between exercises. 

COPY 7. Write fifteen lines of the Two-Letter 
Words given on page 46. Make your own arrangement. 

COPY 8. Write fifteen times the first line of the 
Three-Letter Words given on page 46. Make your own 
arrangement. 

COPY 9. Copy two times the Three-Letter Word 
Drill on page 69. Make your own arrangement. 

COPY 10. Write five times each of the first two 
lines of Phrases—No. 1 (2-3) given on page 47. Ar- 
range appropriately. 

EXTRA COPIES. Repeat the Unit in rotation, 
starting at the beginning and working on through. 
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One of the most important phases of 
advanced shorthand and typewriting classes is 
the teaching of letter transcription. No matter 
how rapid students may be in taking down short- 
hand or how accurate they are in typewriting, 
their work is of little value if they are not able 
to turn out a good looking letter, correct in every 
detail. 

Beginning with the fourth month of the second 
year and continuing through the third year, we 
have, one day a week, what is known as “letter 
day.” On that day the classroom becomes an 
office. In the shorthand hour five or six letters 
of varying lengths are dictated to be transcribed 
by the students the next hour in the typewriting 
class. 

Students are equipped with letterhead paper, 
copy sheets, carbon paper, envelopes, manuals, 
dictionaries, and sets of punctuation rules. Each 
finished letter is considered perfect in the stu- 
dent’s estimation. Each letter is carefully checked 
by the instructor and signed if it is found to be 
correct. 

The grading heretofore has been done solely 
on accuracy regardless of the number of letters 
turned in, with the exception that if only one 
letter is turned in, and that one is perfect, the 
student received a grade of 50 per cent. Otherwise 
there was no further penalty for slowness. We 
found that if we graded according to the total 
number of letters dictated, the students took 
chances and did not take time to look up the 
spelling of words about which they were uncertain 


or else were careless in other details. So our 

grading has been on this order: 
© SOMO, GIF POTENCE... .. ono cece ees 100% 
PR, Anse Sesscateccens 80% 
{rere 60% 
SP, BR snc e aw dececsves 40% 
ee Fr re 20% 
& letters, © POPTOCE... . 2. neces secs 0% 

or 

4 letters, all perfect............... 100% 
My ere 75% 
a |. re 50% 
4 letters, 1 perfect... ....ccccccces 25% 
6 UREEE, @ ONTOS. 2. 5. cecccdecces 0% 


Similarly, the scale was made for the student 
turning in but three letters, or but two. The 
percentage for each accepted letter has depended 
upon the number of letters turned in by each 
student. The trouble with this system is that all 
errors have been penalized with equal severity. 
No credit has been given for errors which might 
easily be corrected on the original sheet. But 
in spite of our efforts to encourage caution, our 
results have not been satisfactory, and after mak- 
ing a careful study of unaccepted letters, we are 
trying out a new scheme this year. 


As a matter of fact, the new idea does not 
differ so much from the old, but we are placing 
more helps in the hands of the students and mak- 
ing the transcribing of letters more practical. 
Previously we have required dictionaries and sets 
of rules on punctuation, depending on scattered 
dittoed and mimeographed sheets of information 
and directions from the instructor to cover other 
problems of transcribing. For several years we 
have had a department manual which gives spe- 
cific directions about procedures in departmental 
classes and suggestions to typists, but we have 
not found all of these helps sufficient. Now we 
have a separate manual, “Letter Writing from 
the Viewpoint of the Transcriber,” and have tried 
to make it embody all necessary information 
about troublesome transcribing problems of set- 
up, technical points, punctuation, hyphens, and 
apostrophes. 


The student has a separate notebook for let- 
ters. On letter day she dates her book then 
crosses out the letter as it is transcribed. For the 
first few weeks the number of words in each letter 
is dictated. Then the student is thrown on her 
own responsibility to gauge the number of words 
from the bulk of her shorthand notes. The place- 
ment chart is consulted as often as is necessary. 


In the shorthand hour just preceding the 
transcription period, the shorthand instructor 
points out spelling problems and discusses punc- 
tuation rules, leaving for the typewriting instruc- 
tor the discussion of technical matters. The aver- 
age student, I fear, depends too much on the 
suggestions of the instructor. Modern students 
need more initiative, more self-reliance. To en- 
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courage those qualities and to discourage too 
much dependence, we make an effort to explain 
each new problem but once or twice, referring the 
students thereafter to sections of the manual. 

When dictation and discussions are finished, 
the students proceed with their transcribing. An 
envelope must be addressed for each letter, and 
at least one carbon copy must be made for each 
letter. We have always allowed erasing on letter 
day, having felt that little was gained by doing 
letters over and over again if an erasure would 
save time. Nor did we want to set up false habits 
which would be carried out into an office and 
cause waste. Of course, poor erasing disqualifies 
a letter. 

Finished letters are placed face down on the 
desk and collected at intervals by the instructor. 
They are checked carefully, and this year we have 
adopted a new system of grading. Noble B. 
Morrison, in an article entitled, “An Evaluation 
of Typewriting Errors,” published in Research 
Studies in Commercial Education, V, issued by 
the University of Iowa, has contended that ac- 
cording to office standards letters should be classi- 
fied as mailable, mailable if corrected on the origi- 
nal, and unmailable. Using that suggestion, we 
have adapted it to our grading system as follows: 


Classification Explanation Grade 
Mailable — __if perfect A 
Mailable— __if correction is made 

neatly on original B 


Unmailable — to be done over entirely R 


If A stands for 100 per cent, B for go per cent, 
and R for o per cent, a student turning in three 
letters, one of A grade, one of B grade, and one 
of R grade receives a total grade of 63 per cent 
for the day’s work. A student turning in five 
letters, two of A grade, one of B grade, and two 
of R grade receives an average of 58 per cent for 
the day’s work. According to our former system 
the same students would have received 334 per 
cent and 40 per cent, respectively. By the new 
system, errors which can easily be corrected on 
the original sheet receive some credit, yet the 
student making them is penalized to some extent. 
That, we feel, makes letter day approach more 
nearly the standards of an office. This system, of 
course, makes more bookkeeping for the instruc- 
tor, more outside work for careless students. 
There is a danger that some students will take 
advantage of the B-type of letter, letting errors 
go through if they think that they will get an 
opportunity to correct them later. 

When the letters are returned to the students, 
they are filed in special letter folders, one of which 
has been prepared for each student. Conferences 
are held with the students about the middle of 
the semester, and during those conferences the 
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predominating reasons for unmailable or B-type 
letters are pointed out. Suggestions for over- 
coming difficulties are made, and every effort is 
made to help each student to improve her work 
if necessary. 

Every possible aid to transcribing is placed 
in the classroom. Although each student has her 
own dictionary, a recent edition of Webster’s Un- 
abridged International Dictionary is placed in 
each classroom. On the instructors’ desks are 
sets of sample letters showing various set-ups, 
such as short double-spaced letters, long single- 
spaced letters, letters with in-set paragraphs or 
tabulations, and two-page letters. 

Every student has a copy of the departmental 
manual in which, in addition to information about 
departmental conduct and affairs, are included 
items of information about the writing of num- 
bers, condensing of words, erasing, second sheets, 
punctuation, titles, syllabication, and other typ- 
ing problems. We also have for reference in each 
classroom copies of guides and handbooks for sec- 
retaries. No one handbook has been found that 
quite bridges the gap between information for the 
secretary who sets up copy for the printer and 
the secretary who transcribes letters. It is with 
an effort to bridge this gap that the new manual 
has been compiled in our department. It is also 
compiled as a supplement to typewriting texts, 
booklets of punctuation rules, and to take the 
place of the mimeographed sheets that we have 
previously issued. Material conveniently ar- 
ranged saves both time and trouble. If we can 
teach the students the habit of looking up points 
about which they are in doubt, we feel that will 
have done them a great service. 

What are some of these problems which come 
up so often in connection with transcribing? Here 
are some: ‘“‘When do you write ten-year and 
when ten years’?” “If you have a letter contain- 
ing both the name of a magazine and the name 
of an article in a magazine, how do you distinguish 
between them?” “Do you enclose them both in 
quotes?” You are told in a manual that certain 
forms should be italicized. ‘“How do you do that 
in letters?’ ‘When do you use figures and when 
do you spell out numbers?”’ Students have been 
so used to punctuating their own compositions 
that they have difficulties with the punctuation 
of dictated material. Of late years students seem 
to have developed a positive aversion to commas 
between coordinate adjectives and around phrases 
and clauses which are nonrestrictive. There must 
be available quick reference so that the instruc- 
tors can show at once a reason for every decision 
about punctuation and spelling. 

The spelling problem centers largely around 
the hyphen. Of course, dictionaries disagree on 

(Concluded on page 325) 
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| NEWS and VIEWS 


Some Suggestions 


With the development of office practice and 
machine courses, those commercial pupils who, 
because of inaptitude or lack of interest, are fail- 
ures at stenography and bookkeeping may be 
provided with marketable skills if, in their train- 
ing, an attempt is made to conform to the newer 
standards of business. 

“Standards” imply measurement, time studies, 
a thorough analysis of the steps required to 
complete a given job, and a careful selection of 
employees — exactly the problems claiming the 
attention of office managers in most of the larger 
industries today. Aptitude, rather than experi- 
ence, is the basis for choosing clerical workers. 
Wages are based on unitsof production and not on 
a given number of hours a week or years of service. 

Since standards are being set for all types of 
office jobs from posting ledger entries to filing 
letters, teachers must ascertain these standards 
and include practical, timed assignments, as well 
as theory drills, in all “skill” courses. 

In filing, for example, how may these stand- 
ards be met? To begin with, filing, when taught 
as a unit in itself and not as a part of some other 
subject, should be presented as a terminal course. 
That is, pupils should consider ability as a file- 
clerk, combined with a knowledge of related 
duties, represents marketable equipment. In 
fact, filing instead of being just a supplementary 
stenographic task, is considered of major impor- 
tance in many large offices. 

In “A New Conception of Office Practice,’’ 
Frederick G. Nichols states: “The need for better 
training in the science and art of filing and card 
index work has been apparent for some time. 
However, little has been done to meet this de- 
mand. Commercial pupils are taught something 
about filing, but they are not given an oppor- 
tunity to acquire anything like a marketable 
mastery of this important work.”” In the same 
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book, he classifies the job of file clerk among the 
primary office trades. How, then, shall this better 
training in filing be given? 

There are available some excellent sets of filing 
equipment which may be used to teach a brief 
course consisting of the fundamentals of index- 
ing and alphabetic arrangement, or a complete 
course including all the essentials in filing all types 
of material in accordance with the five standard 
plans. If this material is not available, a re- 
sourceful teacher can build a brief course in filing. 
Several textbooks on secretarial studies and 
junior business training contain all or most of 
the thirty-three rules for indexing titles. These 
rules have become a matter of common knowl- 
edge. Enough stencilled copies of these rules 
may be made so that each pupil is supplied. 
If 3-inch ,by 5-inch cards are not obtainable, 
enough paper may be cut in that size so that 
each pupil is provided with two hundred slips. 
Guide cards, cut 3 inches by 5 inches exclusive 
of tab projections, may be made of cardboard in 
sets of at least twenty-five, with tabs in five- 
place (staggered) positions. These guide cards 
may be used by successive classes. 

From a telephone directory or other source 
select and have copied for class use two hundred 
titles within the range of the captions selected 
for the guide cards. It is better to have these 
captions cover several divisions of three or four 
letters rather than a few divisions of many let- 
ters. This is true whether single or double 
captions are used. 

At the beginning of the course, it is important 
that pupils appreciate the importance of the file 
clerk’s job and the requirements of it. Recently, 
under the direction of Louis J. Fish, a study was 
made of the duties and opportunities in filing. 
The results have been published as vocational 
monographs by Boston University.’ This study 


“A New Conception of Office Practice,” Bulletin No. 12, p. 109, Harvard University Press. 1927 


~ Vocational Monographs 1. 2. 3: College of Business Administration. Boston University 
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might well be the basis of a student report as an 
introduction and as a summing-up at the end of 
the course. 


Each lesson should be planned as a unit aimed 
to accomplish some definite object. The lessons 
from day to day should be integrated to proceed 
logically toward a definite goal. Begin the class 
period with a briskly conducted alphabet drill or 
rule drill, the rules being learned inductively and 
not memorized from the book or paper. 


Questions regarding the interpretation of 
rules for indexing are of their greatest value if 
asked when (not before) the files are being 
checked. To save the class period for more im- 
portant work, at least thirty titles a day should 
be prepared as a home assignment until the two 
hundred titles have been filed. At the top left- 
hand corner of each card or slip should be a title 
properly arranged; at the bottom, the number of 
each rule applied in preparing that title; and in 
the upper right-hand corner, the number of that 
title in the list of two hundred. This is important 
in checking the timed drills. 


Timed drills may be given when at least 
seventy-five titles have accumulated in the index; 
but before starting these, the steps required to 
file and find must be explained to the class. 
Show the tasks to be done with each hand so that 
no waste motions will result in loss of valuable 
seconds. Begin with ten titles selected at random 
from those filed. As each title called for is found, 
the card should be laid face downward on the 
desk. Allow six seconds between titles. At the 
end of one minute ask a member of the class to 
read the names on the cards removed from the 
files, permitting any who missed titles to locate 
them at this time. Then, have these cards refiled, 
allowing two minutes to do so. Repeat the entire 
drill on the same time basis. The third time, 
provide each pupil with a clip; and at the end of 
the minute require him to fasten together the 
cards he has found and pass them in for correc- 
tion. At first, use the median number as the 
normal accomplishment in establishing grades. 
Later, failure to meet the established requirement 
of speed should be considered unsatisfactory in 
this phase of the work. 

Each day, increase the number of cards a 
minute until the reasonably skillful pupil can find 
twenty cards, all sorts, and refiles twelve of the 
twenty. 

These drills are, for the observant teacher, 
aptitude tests. Some pupils instantly recognize 
the alphabetic combination and turn directly to 
that section of the files; others inspect each sub- 
division of the primary letter before discovering 
the desired section; while others are slow to asso- 
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ciate the phonetics of a title with its correct 
spelling and make ineffectual movements while 
deciding where to look for it. 

Check each day’s set of cards not only for 
speed and accuracy in finding, but also for accu- 
racy in the spelling of names. Permit no care- 
lessness in this regard. The correlation of this 
phase of the work with other commercial subjects 
is apparent. 

If sets of filing equipment, including the 
budgets of letters, are not available, the technique 
of letter filing cannot be taught satisfactorily. 
However, letters from the typewriting books or 
pupils’ transcripts may be used to decide choices 
of captions under which letters may be filed. 
Cross-referencing and charge-out methods may 
also be taught. 

With actual filing equipment, give timed drills 
in letter finding, sometimes calling for letters in 
various reasonable ways other than the captions 
under which they should be filed, just as a busi- 
ness man would do. 

Business has set a tentative standard of ap- 
proximately 1.5 minutes for look-ups (the time 
varying with telephone requests and written req- 
uisitions) and 56.5 minutes a pound, averaging 
125 pieces, for filing correspondence. This in- 
cludes both sorting and filing. When converted 
to a piece basis, it amounts roughly to one-half 
minute a piece.* These figures, of course, are 
based on the accomplishment of file clerks expe- 
rienced in a particular set of files. Therefore the 
school has neither the time nor opportunity to 
train pupils to this degree of proficiency. 

However, by giving the filing course as late 
in the senior year as possible and arousing pupils 
to a realization of the trend of business toward 
standardization and payment on a unit basis— 
because measured production is coming, even in 
small offices—those pupils successfully complet- 
ing the course would be entitled to a certificate 
of proficiency in filing.—Grace L. Eyrick, Boston 
Clerical School, Boston, Massachusetts. 


Mr. Lee is Promoted 

Francis G. Lee, formerly a commercial teacher 
in Eastside High School, Paterson, New Jersey, 
was recently elected head of the department. 

Mr. Lee is a teacher of considerable experi- 
ence, having previously taught at Brattleboro, 
Vermont; Waterbury, Connecticut; and South 
Manchester, Connecticut. Mr. Lee obtained an 
A. B. degree from Boston University, an M. A. 
degree from Fordham University, and a C. P. A. 
certificate from the state of Connecticut. His 
education and experience qualify him to fill his 
new position successfully. 


"Statistics used with the permission of the New England Chapter. National Office Managers Association 
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Why Salesmanship 
in High Schools? 


The greatest salesman of this generation is 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. This may seem to be a 
broad statement, but when one stops to consider 
the energy this man has used in the short space 
of time he has been in office, we can not give him 
too much credit. Since he has influenced the 
people of this country as much as he has, why 
question the fact that he is a salesman? Sales- 
manship means influencing others to do what we 
want them to do. This is exactly what he set 
out to do and has done. 

It is understood that we are not teaching 
salesmanship in high school so that everyone may 
be president of the United States. Nevertheless, 
this subject can do many splendid things for our 
students as shown by the aims of this course. 
Here they are: 

1. To give to all the students taking this sub- 
ject a training which will help them sell their 
future services and abilities in after life. 

2. To give to the student who does not intend 
to become a salesperson a training which will 
make for future advancement in any line of busi- 
ness. This is predicated on the idea that all 
business centers around selling, 

3. To give to the student who desires to be- 
come a salesperson a vocational training which 
will be of immediate vocational value upon his 
completion of the course. 

4. To develop the personality of the student. 

5. To set high ethical standards in selling. 

6. To make better “buyers” of the students 
studying this subject. 

The first aim in the study of salesmanship is 
to get the young student to see that we are all 
salesmen. Charles M. Schwab sums it up thus: 
“We are constantly selling ideas, plans, and ener- 
gies.” I might say that the student should be 
made “sales conscious.” The young student, 
coming into class and finding the approach to the 
subject based on this idea, will see that salesman- 
ship means infinitely more than a mere series of 
transactions involving commodity sales. 

The second aim may seem to overlap with the 
first; however, such is not the case. Since all busi- 
ness centers around selling, it is easy to see that 
many business positions may not require actual 
commodity selling and still require a knowledge 
of salesmanship if employees are to appreciate 
the relation of their work to the success of the 
company as a whole. For the same reason, the 
chance for advancement to executive positions 
lies in the sales ability of the individuals. 

The third aim needs little explanation, since 
those who desire to become salespeople should, of 
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course, secure much prac- 
tical value from the study 
of the subject. Sales talks 
required of all students are 
especially helpful in devel- 
oping the vocational as- 
pects of salesmanship. The 
habit activities are acquired 
through development of 
the “sales steps” in their 
logical order. The steps in 
a sale are just as definite as 
procedure in bookkeeping. 
Command of the “sales 
steps” insures occupational 
efficiency and also the 
proper attainment of an ob- 
jective of this subject. 

The fourth aim has to do with a rather in- 
tangible item, but that does not mean that it is 
impossible to develop personality. In my own 
classes I have seen a very noticeable change for 
the better in students who have taken salesman- 
ship. That this change is not imaginary is proved 
to my satisfaction by the fact that I have had 
these same people in other classes prior to their 
taking salesmanship. 

The fifth aim is accomplished by giving due 
consideration to such matters as: misrepresenta- 
tion of goods as to kind, quality, and use; rela- 
tions with competitors; and wise use of free time 
on the job. 

The sixth aim is one which is often overlooked 
by teachers, but there is no question that a well- 
planned study of salesmanship will make better 
buyers of the students. Salesmanship, taught in 
the right way, will result in a knowledge of the 
buyer’s viewpoint; hence, the student of sales- 
manship sees the transactions of business from 
both sides and has no need for the study of “‘buy- 
manship.” 

Salesmanship should have a place in every 
commercial curriculum. The broad training of a 
student in such a subject will be of much more 
value than training in some of the traditional 
subjects still adhered to in obsolete curricula. 
The minimum time for this subject should be one 
semester. If one year is given to the subject, the 
first semester should be devoted to the funda- 
mentals of salesmanship and the second semester 
to retailing. 

The latest trend in commercial education is 
toward socializing the commercial curriculum. 
“Socializing” merely means the development of 
the “general usefulness” of the subject matter 
for society as a whole. No subject presents a 
better opportunity for such development than 
salesmanship. — C. 4. Nolan, Senior High School, 
Aliquippa, Pennsyloania. 


C. A. Nolan 
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Thirty-Seventh Annual Convention 


Eastern Commercial Teachers Association 


Hotel Statler — Boston 
March 28-31, 1934 


“Business 


Topic: Education in a 
Changing Economic and Social 
Order” 


Wednesday, March 28 


2:00 p. M. Arrangement of exhibits 


7:30 Pp. M. Meeting of the Executive 
Board 


Thursday, March 29 


Registration all day 

Educational, sight-seeing, and shop- 
ping trips 

Tea for the ladies 

7:30 P. M.— 1:00 A.M. General Assem- 
bly, semi-formal 

Reception 

Welcome and Announcements — George L. Hof- 
facker, Chairman, Hospitality Committee 

Response and President’s Address — John F. 
Robinson, Burdett College, Boston 


“Recent Social and Economic Changes in Their 
Relation to Education” — Dr. Payson Smith, 
Massachusetts Commissioner of Education 


“Present-Day Economic Conditions and Their 
Relation to Business Education” — W. H. 
Leffingwell, President of W. H. Leffingwell, 
Inc., New York City 


“An Analysis of the Present-Day Status of Busi- 
ness Education” — F. G. Nichols, Harvard 
Graduate School of Business Education 


Dancing, Imperial Ball Room 


Friday, March 30 
Topic: “How Shall We Enrich the Course of 
Instruction in Business Education?” 
9:30 A. M. General Assembly 


Social Responsibilities of Business Educators in 
the Classroom” —H. G. Shields, Assistant 





J. F. Robinson 
President of 


E. C. T. A. 


Dean, School of Business, University 
of Chicago 


10:15 — 12:00 A.M. Sectional Meetings 


Topic: “How to Develop Social and 
Economic Understandings, Atti- 
tudes, and Ideals in the Classroom”’ 


SECRETARIAL SECTION: Ar- 
ranged by Frances D. North, West- 
ern High School, Baltimore, Md. 
Chairman: Orton E. Beacu, Morse 
Business College, Hartford, Conn. 


Shorthand — John V. Walsh, Morris 
High School, New York City 


Typewriting—Helen Reynolds, School 
of Commerce, Ohio University, 


Athens, Ohio 


Business English — Dr. Robert R. Aurner, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 


Secretarial Practice — Charles W. Hamilton, 
Principal of Alexander Hamilton Junior High 
School, Elizabeth, N. J. 


MERCHANDISING SECTION: Arranged by 
Alexander S. Massell, Principal. Central Com- 
mercial Continuation School, New York City 
Chairman: ALEXANDER’ Kaytin, Central 
School of Business and Arts, New York City 


Salesmanship — Gladys MacDonald, Commer- 
cial High School, New Haven, Conn.; Clarence 
A. Wesp, Northeast High School, Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; Helen E. Parker, High School of 
Commerce, Springfield, Mass. 


Advertising — Charles M. Edwards, Jr., New 
York University School of Retailing, New 
York City 


Marketing — Margaret E. Jacobson, West High 
School, Rochester, N. Y. 


Retail Store Mathematics — E. O. Schaller, New 
York University, New York City 
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SOCIAL ECONOMIC SECTION: Arranged by 
D. D. Lessenberry, University of Pittsburgh, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Chairman: Mrs. Cora B. True, Bangor High 
School, Bangor, Maine 

Commercial Law — George L. Chapman, Jamaica 
Plains High School, Boston 

Economics — H. B. Kirshen, University of 
Maine, Orono, Maine 

Economic Geography—G. M. York, State 
Teachers College, Albany, N. Y. 

Junior Business Training — Kenneth B. Haas, 
High School, Kearney, N. J. 

Business Organization and Management — Roy 
Davis, Boston University, Boston 


BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING SEC- 
TION: Arranged by Dr. Nathaniel Altholz, 
Director of Commercial Education, Board of 
Education, New York City 
Chairman: JosepnH C. Myer, St. Johns Uni- 
versity, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Bookkeeping — Paul Carlson, State Teachers 
College, Whitewater, Wis. 

Accounting — Thomas Sanders, Harvard Grad- 
uate School of Business 


Commercial Arithmetic — Bessie Norris, Batavia 
High School, Batavia, N. Y. 


CLERICAL PRACTICE SECTION: Arranged 
by W. E. Douglas, President of Goldey Col- 
lege, Wilmington, Del. 

Chairman: Rurus Stickney, Boston Clerical 
School, Boston 

Office Machines — I. W. Cohen, High School of 
Commerce, New York City 

Filing — Ethel Rollinson, Columbia University, 
New York City 

Machine Calculation—R. S. Rowland, State 
Teachers College, Indiana, Pa. 

Business Writing — Helen J. Gilmore, Boston 
Clerical School, Boston 


2:00-4:00 Pp. M. Sectional Meetings 
Topic: “How to Develop Social and Economic 
Understandings, Attitudes, and Ideals” 


SECRETARIAL SECTION: 
Chairman: Joun Fiepier, Bushwick High 
School, New York City 

Shorthand — Meyer E. Zinman, Abraham Lincoln 
High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Typewriting — K. Olive Bracher, Gregg College, 
Chicago, IIl. 

Business English — Katherine W. Ross, Boston 
Clerical School, Boston 


Secretarial Practice — Peter L. Agnew, New 
York University, New York City 


MERCHANDISING SECTION: 

Salesmanship — Emmett O’Brien, Commercial 
High School, New Haven, Conn.; Alice 
Falvey, High School, East Boston, Mass. 

Advertising — John Griffin, Roxbury Memorial 
High School, Roxbury, Mass. 

Retail Store Mathematics — Irene M. Chambers, 
Simmons College, Boston 


Foreign Trade — Max Hartman, Boston Uni- 
versity, Boston 


SOCIAL-ECONOMIC SECTION: 
Chairman: Dr. E. E. SpanaBeE., Fifth Avenue 
High School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Commercial Law — Helena V. O’Brien, Simmons 
College, Boston 

Economic Geography — William L. Anderson, 
Dorchester High School for Girls, Boston 

Economics — David E. Barker, Bangor High 
School, Bangor, Maine 

Junior Business Training—Dr. Herbert A. Tonne, 
New York University, New York City 

Business Organization and Management — Louis 
A. Rice, State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, Trenton, N. J. 


BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING SEC- 
TION: 
Chairman: Joun W. ArcuiBap, Salem Com- 
mercial School, Salem, Mass. 


Bookkeeping — Irving Raskin, Seward Park High 
School, New York City 

Accounting — George E. Brett, College of the 
City of New York, N. Y. 

Commercial Arithmetic — Charles A. Speer, Bay 
Path Institute, Springfield, Mass. 

CLERICAL PRACTICE SECTION: 
Chairman: Joun V. Watsn, Morris High 
School, New York City 

Office Machines — John J. W. Neuner, College of 
the City of New York, New York City 

Filing — Mrs. Ednah N. Cranna, Carnegie In- 
stitute of Technology, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Machine Calculation— Miss Edna Burwald, 
Hutchinson High School, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Business Writing — Raymond C. Goodfellow, 
Director of Commercial Education, Newark 


N. J. 


Saturday, March 31 


9:00 A.M. Business Meeting 
9:45 A.M. Sectional Meetings 
The program for Saturday was arranged by the 


following committee: Chairman, Atlee L. Percy, 
Boston University; Rev. Father Richard J. Quinlan, 
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Diocesan Supervisor of Schools, Boston; H. E. 
Cowan, President, New England High School Com- 
mercial Teachers Association, Dedham, Mass.; 
Louis J. Fish, Supervisor of Commercial Education, 
Boston; John W. Archibald, President, New Eng- 
land Business Schools Association, Salem, Mass. 
This part of the program, which has been planned 
entirely by alocal Boston committee, is flexible and 
informal. It permits the expressions of opinions on 
current teaching problems. The selection of topics 
was made as a result of the tabulation of 4,000 ques- 
tionnaires that were answered by members of the 
association. The remarks of the leaders of each dis- 
cussion group will be limited to ten minutes, per- 
mitting others to enter into the discussions. 


Topic: “Everyday Problems of the Classroom 
Teacher” 


OFFICE MACHINE PRACTICE SECTION: 
Chairman: Marcaret RoucusenceE, Medford 
High School, Medford, Mass. 


“What Office Machines to Teach and Why” — 
Mary Ward, Boston Calculating School 


“Methods Employed in the Distribution of Work 
Done in Commercial Departments for Other 
Departments of the School” — Mildred Taft, 
High School, Quincy, Mass. 


“Classroom Standards of Achievement in the 
Use of Office Machines” — Olive Brackett, 
High School, Weymouth, Mass. 


“Standards Demanded by Business in the Use of 
Office Machines” — Marion Driscoll, Franklin 
Savings Bank, Boston 


“Is the Office Machine Course Being Over- 
emphasized?” — David Hamblen, Newton, 
Mass. 


BOOKKEEPING AND GENERAL BUSINESS 
SECTION: 
Chairman: Epwarp P. Jennison, Becker 
School, Worcester, Mass. 


“How to Secure Individual Work from Students 
in Bookkeeping Sets and Other Assignments” 
— Leon W. Pulsifer, Burdett College, Boston 


“To What Extent Can Students in High School 
Be Taught to Interpret Records and Ac- 
counts?” — Thomas J. Milne, Upper Darby 
High School, Upper Darby, Pa. 

“The Place of the Work Sheet in Bookkeeping 
Instruction” — Maurice A. Toomey, English 
High School, Lynn, Mass. 

“What to Do with the Low I. Q.’s” — William 
Polishook, High School, Dedham, Mass. 

“Increasing the Effectiveness of the Commercial 
Classes in Evening School” — Lloyd H. 


Jacobs, High School, Morriston, N. J. 
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SECRETARIAL SECTION: 
Chairman: Dr. Epwarp H. Etpripce, Sim- 
mons College, Boston 


“How Can the Beginning Shorthand Teacher 
Raise the Present Speed Standards Twenty 
Words a Minute?” — Orton E. Beach, Morse 
College, Hartford 


“The Development of a Legal Vocabulary and 
Legal Forms” — Mrs. M. Frances Brady, St. 
Thomas School, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 

“How the Dictating Machine Functions in Learn- 
ing to Typewrite” — Genevieve Hayes, Julia 
Richmond High School, New York City 

“Effective Correlation of Dictation and Tran- 
scription” — Mrs. Blanche Stickney, Bryant 
& Stratton College, Providence, R. I. 

“Prognostic Tests to Determine Class Grouping 
in Shorthand and Typewriting’ — Mildred 
Hood, High School, Newton, Mass. 


SALESMANSHIP AND ADVERTISING SEC- 
TION: 
Chairman: Epwarp J. Rowse, Commercial 
Coordinator, Boston Public Schools 

“School Projects That May Be Used to Develop 
Salesmanship” — Clara W. Hill, Brighton 
High School, Boston 

‘Advertising Problems That May Be Reasonably 
Assigned to High School Pupils’ — A. W. 
Brenninger, Brenninger Institute of Adver- 
tising Art, Boston 

“Organizing Salesmanship and Advertising In- 
struction in the Small City High School” — 
Russell Albro, High School, Quincy, Mass. 

“Cooperation with the Stores from the Viewpoint 
of the Retailer” — Daniel Bloomfield, Retail 
Board of Trade, Boston 


“The Pupil’s Actual Experience in the Selling 
Field as the Basis for Classroom Instruction 
in the School” — Ellen L. Osgood, Julia Rich- 
mond High School, New York City 


SOCIAL-ECONOMIC SECTION: 
Chairman: Dr. Frank E. Laxey, Dorchester 
High School for Boys, Dorchester, Mass. 


‘What and How to Teach in Economics Today” 
— William J. Pendergast, Dorchester High 
School for Boys, Dorchester, Mass. 


“What to Teach in Commercial Law’ — Bessie 
N. Paige, Portia Law School, Boston 


“Important Aspects of Commercial Geography 
in the High School” — Douglas C. Ridgely, 
Clark University, Worcester, Mass. 


“An Effective Method of Presenting Junior Busi- 
ness Training” — William E. Mahaney, Dor- 
chester High School for Boys, Boston 
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“The Changing Emphasis in Elementary Business 
Training” — Grace L. Eyrick, Boston Clerical 
School, Boston 


PENMANSHIP: 
Chairman: Ratpw E. Rowe, Supervisor of 
Penmanship, Portland, Maine 


“Why do Some Present-Day Students Show so 
Little Interest in Penmanship?’ —C. E. 
Doner, State Teachers College, Framingham, 
Mass. 

“What Can We Do to Improve the Applied Pen- 
manship of our Students?” —E. E. Kent, 
Auburn Business College, Auburn, N. Y. 


“Should Penmanship Be Taught as a Separate 
Study in the Commercial Course of the High 
School?” — Andrew W. S. Turner, Bryant & 
Stratton College, Boston 

‘What Cooperation Should Be Required from 
All Teachers in Order to Maintain Penman- 
ship Standards?” — Bertha A. Connor, Direc- 
tor of Penmanship, Boston. 


11:30 A. M.-I2:15 Pp. M. General Assembly Ad- 
dress: “The Test of the Long Road” — Dr. 
Clarence A. Barbour, Brown University, Pro- 
vidence, R. I. 


1:00 P. M.-5:00 Pp. M. Good-Fellowship Dinner 
and Entertainment 


Awarding of the Association Honor Medal to 
Dr. Edward J. McNamara 


Drawing of prizes donated by exhibitors 
Dancing and general sociality 


Pace School in New Quarters 


The Pace Business Institute of Yonkers, New 
York, has recently moved to new quarters in the 
Park Building. According to Mr. N. E. Pace, 
principal of the school, the Park Building is one 
of the largest and best equipped in Westchester 
County. The moving of the school indicates that 
Mr. Pace is optimistic about the future. 


Sponsors of Mimeographed School Papers 


“The Campus Crier” staff of Central Normal 
College, Danville, Indiana, is making plans to 
entertain the staffs of mimeographed school 
papers on March 24. 

The purpose of the conference is to encourage 
the development of school papers as projects in 
the commercial department. Authorities in the 
field of journalism and mimeographing will speak. 
The program will start at 9 a. M. and will continu¢ 
until 4 p. M. Luncheon will be served on the 


campus. There is no charge for the conference 
except for the luncheon. 
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Edward J. McNamara is Honored 


The Eastern Commer- 
cial Teachers Association 
has selected Dr. Edward J. 
McNamara for the annual 
award of the medal given 
in recognition of achieve- 
ment, leadership, and im- 
provement in business edu- 
cation. This award will be 
made at the convention of 
the association in Boston on 
March 26-28. 

Dr. McNamara is prin- 
cipal of the High School of 
Commerce, New York City. 
He obtained his education 
in LaSalle Academy, Man- 
hattan College, and Columbia University. He 
has had teaching experience in public day schools, 
evening schools, and private schools. Since 1904 
he has risen steadily through the teaching and 
administrative staffs of the New York public 
school system. 

Dr. McNamara is author and co-author of 
several textbooks and has acted as an editorial 
writer on the staffs of such publications as 
“Pitman’s Journal,” “Journal of Business Edu- 
cation,” “The Gregg Writer,” and “School.” 
For several years he has acted as editor of the 
Eastern Commercial Teachers Association Year- 
book. He has served as president of many of the 
leading educational associations, including the 
Eastern Commercial Teachers Association. His 
latest activity consisted of promoting the forma- 
tion of the National Association of Business Edu- 
cation, which was organized in December, 1933. 





E. J. McNamara 


The University of Chicago Conference 

The University of Chicago will hold a con- 
ference on business education on Wednesday, 
June 27 and Thurdsay, June 28. It will be held 
under the auspices of the School of Business and 
under the direction of H. G. Shields, assistant 
dean. 

Every commercial teacher is invited. The 
subject will be “Business Education and the 
Consumer.” A one-day session preceding the 
conference will be devoted to “The Direct Method 
of Teaching Shorthand.” 

Important educators, economists, and men in 
important positions will take part in the program. 
Opportunity for discussion will be provided at 
the regular meetings. Two informal luncheons 
will be held in Judson Court. 

The sponsors are looking forward to an un- 
usually successful 1934 conference. 
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Common Errors in Typewriting 


Their Causes and Corrections 





Correct posture is necessary for 
ease of operation, to prevent fatigue, 
and to increase speed and accuracy in 
typewriting. This must be practiced 
until it becomes a habit. 

In order to operate a typewriter 
with speed and accuracy, the student 
must incorporate in his work evenness 
of touch and rhythm in operation — 
two principles which, coupled with cor- 
rect position and correct fingering, 
form the fundamentals of good type- 
writing. Add to a complete mastery of 
these fundamentals the habit of con- 
centration and you have the expert. 

All teaching should aim to produce 
these essentials. Emphasize correct 
posture, uniform home position for fingers, and 
skillful stroking rather than the perfectly execu- 
ted written exercise. Strive for positive rather 
than negative results. The student should be 
encouraged to acquire these requisites. Without 
them he will never be able to reach the goal of 
all operators — perfection. 

All or any of these essentials to success in 
typewriting cannot be acquired without persist- 
ent, painstaking effort. The student will stumble. 
Errors will creep in. It is the work of the instruc- 
tor to correct these, whether mechanical or men- 
tal, by applying the proper remedy. 

I have endeavored to list the errors with which 
the operator may be confronted; to give the cause 
and the remedy to be applied; and by eliminating 
the cause of the error, to effect a cure. 

I have arranged the analysis of each error as follows: 
(a) error, (b) cause of error, (c) correction. 


1. (a) Incorrect position of machine, incorrect posi- 
tion of operator — body, arms, wrists, fingers, eyes, and 
feet. 

(b) Indifference or lack of knowledge. 
does believe these affect writing. 


(c) The frame of the typewriter should be parallel 
with the front of the desk. The machine should be 
firmly fixed to the desk. The operator should sit di- 
rectly in front of the machine, body erect, and at such 
a distance that when the hands are placed properly on 
the machine, the upper arm is slightly bent forward. 
Keep elbows close to the sides. Keep both feet squarel 
on the floor. The chair should be of a height which will 
bring the forearms naturally in a position that will force 
the hands to be raised, and place the wrists on a level 
with the frame of the machine. 


The fingers must be well curved. In striking the 
key they are swung from the last joint. The stroke must 
be sharp. The finger must not follow the key. All letters 
must be struck with equal force — this requires special 
exercises to develop the weak members. 





Operator 





A, H. Henderson 


The eyes must be kept on copy except 
when practicing some memorized exercise. 
When doing memorized drill work it is ad- 
visable to look away from copy and ma- 
chine and concentrate the mind on correct 
position of fingers and wrists. Strive for a 
smooth, even movement at all times. 


These various points must be empha- 
sized and the student intelligently and 
painstakingly directed in practice until he 
has mastered each point. Without these 
fundamentals he cannot hope to succeed. 


2. (a) Incorrect return of carriage. 


(b) This may be due to lack of knowl- 
edge or the formation of a bad habit. 


(c) The hand must not follow the car- 
riage. Keep the fingers close together in 
returning the carriage. Give the carriage a 
sharp, quick throw of sufficient force to 
return it to the beginning of the line without 
undue shock. The hand should be returned to the key- 
board instantly and both hands should be in position 
by the time the carriage comes to rest. A wonderful 
increase in speed will result from greater proficiency in 
the operation of returning the carriage. 

Many errors at the beginning of the lines can be 
charged to the fact that the hand did not return to the 
keyboard properly after operating the spacing lever. In 
getting the fingers back to the keyboard the operator 
may, through lack of skill in quickly returning the 
fingers to the proper keys, recommence the writing in a 
manner that will result in an error being made. This 
error will not always occur in the first letter struck. The 
stumbling caused by the fingers improperly recommenc- 
ing the writing may not result in an error until several 
letters have been struck. 

To improve and develop carriage return vertical 
columns a words may be used. 

3. (a) Looking away from copy when returning 
carriage. 

(b) Lack of confidence or formation of a bad habit. 

(c) Drill work to give confidence in locating the 
keys and to break any bad habit that may have been 
formed. Vertical columns of words requiring the use of 
the various fingers on return to keyboard. Machines re- 
quiring both left- and right-hand returns should be used 
in this practice. 

4. (a) Uneven left margin. 

(b) Failure to return carriage after setting marginal 
stop or throwing carriage too hard or too easy. 

(c) More instruction and practice. Drill work simi- 
lar to that given under No. 2. 


5. (a) Difficulty in adjusting paper, centering exer- 
cise, or placing exercise on paper in a definite position 
vertically or horizontally. 

(b) Insufficient practice, careless observation, or 
lack of interest in accurate setting. Does not under- 
stand advantages of paper release. 

(c) Drill work requiring the use of the various me- 
chanical devices on the machine. Practice exercises 
until each step can be performed perfectly. 


6. (a) Difficulties with tabular key and stops. 
(b) Moves hand out of position, looks at tabular 
key, or misreads tabular scale. 
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(c) More tabular work requiring the use of key and 
stops till the student acquires sufficient knowledge of 
these to give him confidence. 


7. (a) Transposing letters, de for ed, ti for it, etc. 

(b) Reading ahead. Writing too fast. Lack of con- 
centration. 

(c) Practice exercises containing words with reverse 
combinations, then exercises where combinations occur 
alternately. Practice lists of uncommon words to im- 
prove concentration. 


8. (a) Striking adjacent keys —s for a, s for x, etc. 

(b) Location uncertain. Using whole hand move- 
ment instead of finger action. 

(c) Practice exercises based on the different finger 
reaches. Start with the first-finger reaches and continue 
through the various reaches. Practice finger drills where 
all the fingers are brought into play. Memorized drills 
are best for this part of the practice as this permits the 
operator to concentrate on the fingering. Write these 
exercises slowly at first, paying particular attention to 
the touch and position of the hands, gradually increas- 
ing the rate of speed with more attention to rhythm. 
Various sentences containing all the letters of the alpha- 
bet should follow. 


9. (a) Most of the errors made at the beginning. 

(b) Nervousness, writing too fast. 

(c) Nervousness is sometimes caused through lack 
of confidence, and sometimes through lack of physical 
fitness. Nervousness is sometimes nothing more or less 
than an oversupply of energy, and it is often possible 
to turn this nervous energy to advantage rather than 
allow it to hinder in getting results. Know what you 
can do. Do not expect to improve on this without ef- 
fort. Do not expect to do better on a test than you 
have done in practice. Aim to write at a slower rate 
and feel sure of the final result. Pay no attention to 
what others are doing or have done. Meet your own 
standards. 


10. (a) Capital letter cut off, not in perfect align- 
ment. 

(b) Faulty use of shift key — shift key released too 

oon. 

(c) Three movements are required for making a 
capital or other shifted character: depressing the shift, 
striking the required character, releasing the shift and 
returning the little finger to its proper position. The 
first two are almost simultaneous, the shift key touches 
bottom a small fraction of a second before the character 
key registers. To cure faulty use of the key and insure 
correct shifting, practice exercises in which the different 
fingers of either hand and the space bar are used. 


11. (a) Capital letter blurred. 

(b) Holding letter key too long. 

(c) Practice exercises similar to those in No. 10. 

12. (a) Letters omitted. 

(b) Writing too fast, possibly without rhythm or co- 
ordination. Some weak fingers. 

(c) If the omitted letters are due to the improper 
use of the same fingers, proper exercises should be given 
to improve and correct any deficiencies in these fingers. 
Intersperse these corrective exercises with rhythm drills 
to improve coordination. 


13. (a) One-finger errors. 

(b) Weak fingers, difficult reaches, or uncertainty of 
location. 

(c) Practice special letter combinations to bring the 
weaker fingers into operation, to perfect the different 
reaches that each of the weak fingers must make. Prac- 
tice fingering exercises, preferably memorized, paying 
Particular attention to the touch and position of the 
hands. Gradually increase rate of speed concentrating 


on rhythm. Write alphabet from a to z until it can be 
written accurately and rhythmically. 

14. (a) One-hand errors. 

(b) Imperfect timing or lack of rhythm. Possible 
muscle deficiency. 

(c) Similar to No. 13. The greater part of the exer- 
cise should aim at perfecting the deficiency. 


15. (a) Piling, letters too close together. 

(b) Writing too fast, generally without rhythm. 

(c) Practice rhythm drills and sentences containing 
all the letters of the alphabet. Begin this practice with 
a slow even movement. Increase the speed on each suc- 
cessive writing until your maximum speed is reached. 

16. (a) Shadow letters. 

(b) Key is released too slowly. Poor stroking. 

(c) Practice finger exercises, hitting the keys at 
equal intervals of time, using a light, quick, firm touch. 
Every key must be struck with a smooth, precise move- 
ment delivered without hesitation. Keep fingers well 
curved. Begin these finger exercises on the guide keys 
advancing to the reaches only when these are perfected. 


17. (a) Opposite hands, d for k, i for €, etc. 
(b) Writing too fast, lack of concentration. 
(c) Rhythm drill and exercise to aid concentration. 


18. (a) Space omitted or too many spaces. 

(b) Writing too fast, moving whole hand, taking 
thumb out of position. 

(c) Finger exercise in which the space bar alternates 
with each finger. Rhythm drill. 

19. (a) Incorrect concentration or lack of concen- 
tration. 

(b) Lack of concentration causes many errors — 
possibly as many errors are due to incorrect concentra- 
tion as to any other cause. By concentrating every 
faculty on an exercise, ten minutes’ practice will ac- 
complish more than an entire hour of half-hearted work. 

(c) To develop concentration use exercises contain- 
ing words of an unfamiliar nature, and a text, the mean- 
ing of which is difficult to follow, necessitating very 
close attention to the copy if it is to be written with any 
degree of accuracy and regularity. Write at a rate of 
speed that permits even, rhythmic, and accurate work 

20. (a) Irregular right margin. 

(b) Carelessness, lack of knowledge of syllabication 
of words, unable to hear bell, does not understand the 
use of the margin-stop release. 

(c) Instruction and practice of these until the diffi- 
culty has been overcome. When in doubt about the 
division of words, consult the dictionary. Acquire the 
habit of finishing a word or dividing it as quickly as 
possible after the bell rings. 

21. (a) Lack of economy of movement. 

(b) Failure to appreciate the advantages to be 
gained. 

(c) Many typists fail to economize in time spent in 
performing the various mechanical movements required 
in adjusting the typewriter when in action. All practice 
should commence at a speed which will enable you to 
be so certain of every movement that you write with 
almost metronomic regularity. Words or combinations 
which interfere with this regularity of operation should 
be noted and given special attention until all inter- 
ference has disappeared. 

When the end of the line is reached the hand must 
start instantly for the spacing lever. Keep the fingers 
close together when returning the carriage. Strike the 
lever with sufficient force to speed the carriage to the 
marginal stop. The hand returns instantly to the key 
board. The most suitable exercise to perfect this move- 
ment is obtained in copying age of words in columns. 


— A. H. Henderson, formerly with Gaines School, New 
York. 
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Acquiring Competence for Meeting Life’s Problems 


From an address delivered at New York University 
by Paul Moody Boynton, Director of Commercial 
Education, Central High School, 
Bridgeport, Connecticut. 





I feel that commercial education 
can offer some definite help in making 
“the American Dream” come true, 
“that dream of a land in which life 
should be better and richer and fuller 
for every man with opportunity for 
each, according to his ability.” 


The hard times of the last few 
years have made us all stop and won- 
der whether our educational system 
was all we claimed for it. We used to 








To educate a commercial boy or 
girl properly will probably cost more 
than to give him the college prepara- 
tory course, because of the heavy ex- 
pense involved for office appliances and 
all kinds of office machines on which 
training for the future must be given. 





This depression has afforded busi- 
ness the opportunity to let out the 
unfit and to get rid of those office 
workers who were getting higher sal- 





think that “knowledge is power.” We 
know better today. Brains are one of 
the cheapest commodities on the American mar- 
ket. The “passionless pursuit of passionless 
learning” will not solve our difficulties. Training 
people for positions that they never will occupy 
does not lead to a contended and happy society. 
Education was supposed to be the panacea for 
making this American Nation the greatest and 
the best. It has failed to do so. But one thing 
that it has done marvelously well is to assimilate 
the nationalities coming from alien lands of for- 
eign culture and making out of the heterogeneous 
mass Americans. Only amalgamation can make 
an American race, and amalgamation is the 
product of centuries. 


If the intermarrying of one race with another 
goes on as rapidly as in the last three hundred 
years, a new racial type will develop in this 
country which will be truly American. In its 
veins will run the blood of many countries and 
its culture will be a mixture of all. 


To enable this desirable end to take place, no 
barrier of classes should arise. The American pub- 
lic school system has prevented a barrier thus far 
by allowing any person to climb the educational 
ladder, rung on rung, as far as he is able. The 
great contribution, in my opinion, of the Ameri- 
can public schools has been the equalizing of 
educational opportunity and thereby preventing 
the crystallization of classes. The fight for free 
tax supported schools was won a hundred years 
ago. We must continue that fight. Public edu- 
cation is being attacked on all sides because of 
its cost and its fads. 


P. M. Boynton 
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aries based on seniority rather than 
what they were worth to business. 

Therefore, it is our job to prepare the fit for 
the upturn that is sure to come. The greatest of 
life’s problems is making a living. Mr. John J. 
Citizen can see that those who have a general or 
academic education are doing no better than 
those who have a commercial education. There 
is as much sound culture in the study of book- 
keeping and accounting as in the study of algebra 
and geometry. The study of modern economics 
is surely as cultural as the study of the exchange 
and the monetary system of the old Roman Em- 
pire, and is certainly more useful. 


I believe in commercial vocational education. 
“Commercial education for individual compe- 
tence” has not broken down simply because, 
under existing depression conditions, there are 
no jobs available. 


The commercial education objectives of the 
nineties are inadequate and unsatisfactory for 
today. We cannot justify shorthand and book- 
keeping on the ground of “mental discipline” or 
“culture” any more than we can Latin or Greek. 


Commercial education must be justified on 
the grounds that it is one of the means for the 
betterment of society as a whole, and the individ- 
ual in particular. The theory of individual 
differences alone justifies commercial vocational 
education. 


Secondary commercial education must be two- 
fold. First, it should be social and second, 
vocational. 


General education contributes the following 
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desirable outcomes from high school training: It 
teaches an appreciation of the importance of good 
health. It teaches the ability to use the funda- 
mental processes. It inculcates a determination 
to play a part in worthy family life, and it gives 
an understanding of civic life. 

Social business education gives pupils a 
sound concept of the duties to be performed that 
are socially desirable in commercial occupations 
for which training can be given. It teaches them 
a fair understanding of “business relationships.” 

Commercial vocational education gives a pu- 
pil at least one marketable skill. Commercial 
skill specialization is both necessary and desirable. 
It is necessary because it gives a pupil a key with 
which to unlock the door of business and secure 
a job. It is desirable because it increases occu- 
pational competency. 

More skill subjects should be offered in the 
commercial curriculum, which should consist of 
at least four programs, namely general business, 
stenographic, machine clerical, and retailing. 
Though increasing the skill subjects taught, the 
number of skill subjects taken per pupil should 
be decreased. This would allow more time for 
the larger amount of general education and gen- 
eral business training needed because of the com- 
plexity of modern society. Specialization as to 
kind of business or specialization for a department 
of business is neither possible nor desirable. 

The theory of “individual differences” makes 
it necessary for pupils to select school work for 
which they are fitted according to their varying 
aptitudes, interests, and abilities. Vocational 
intelligence is needed. Learn one skill and give 
more time to the study of English, the social 
sciences, foreign languages, or the social business 
subjects, such as commercial law, economics, and 
commercial geography. 

The skill subjects should be chosen on the 
basis of employment possibilities. Training for 
office trades should be based on the following 
factors: 


A. Its relation to business as a whole— 
(1) Kinds of business. 
(2) Number of offices. 
(3) Geographical distribution. 
(4) Numbers of workers needed. 
(5) Methods of securing help. 


B. Training Characteristics— 


(1) Isit possible to give institutional train- 
ing without office contacts? 

(2) Is it possible to train on a cooperative 
basis? 

(3) Is it possible to train only on the job? 


CONCLUSION 


Acquiring competence for meeting life’s prob- 
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lems through a commercial education is necessary 
because of the following: 

First, the acceptance of the theory of individ- 
ual differences. 

Second, the discarding of the educational 
theories of the nineties. 

Third, the need for better organized and better 
planned economic life. 

Fourth, the need for more time for background 
education. 

Fifth, commercial vocational education is one 
of the keys adjusting the marginal twenty per 
cent in our high school population who are not 
fitted for the old type of commercial training any 
more than they are for the college course. 


A Trial Balance 


The following description of a class 
working on a trial balance was written 
by Genevieve Robinson, a student in 
Orange High School, Orange, Massa- 
chusetts. It was submitted by the head 
of the department, Donald B. Mitchell. 


The room lies quiet — ghastly still, in the 
heat of the early summer afternoon. No noise 
can be heard except occasionally the scrape of a 
pen point in the murky depths of an ink well. 

The forms at the desks grow stiffer, and bend 
tighter toward their work, and each looks, to the 
casual observer, like a meal sack humped over in 
each chair. 

The clock seems to be animate — its ticks re- 
sound in every nook and cranny of the large room. 

A butterfly passes an open window and, seem- 
ing to sense the solemnness of the occasion, 
pauses for a few seconds in reverence and awe, 
just as we would view a funeral procession or 
patriotic gathering. 

One by one the forms relax; the pencils and 
pens drop wearily from the hands of the writers. 
Some even straighten in their chairs, much as 
they appear to loathe the idea of physical motion. 
A happy smile is evident on the faces of many, 
while muttered exclamations may be heard from 
others. 

A fly that has been traveling along the rim of 
the instructor’s desk is so overwhelmed by the 
sudden atmospheric change that he reluctantly 
leaves his post of honor and perches on the edge 
of the wastebasket. 

The room seems all aflutter now. Suddenly 
the voice of the teacher is heard — loud, after the 
period of silence; and he asks, “How many have 
their trial balance now?” And a few hold up 
their hands in triumph, while the rest lapse off 
once more into their bookkeeping world —a 
world of fifty minutes a day. 
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You may begin your course BUSINESS ENGLISH 
with a grammar approach or by Ross 


a letter-writing approach. Give 

your students an intense training in the 
fundamental principles and in the ap- 
plication of these principles to busi- 
ness situations. With this book you can 
put correct English in step with today’s 
business needs. When your graduates 
accept jobs, they must know how to 
use correct, effective English. This book 
will help you train them. 


SOUTH -WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco eis: 
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Business Education — A New Deal 
(Continued from page 298 ) 


disconcerting to proceed when we are not pre- 
pared.” It will be found helpful if definite as- 
signments are made for each day and if students 
are made to hold to such assignments. 

In commercial geography, it has been found 
that students enjoy outside reports, projects, and 
current topics. Many manufacturing companies 
will supply material for exhibits. This adds 
greatly to student interest. Maps can be made 
on the duplicating machine and these can be used 
for class tests and outside projects. A “spell- 
down” on place location is very stimulating. 

In business training, tangible business forms 
add motivation to the work. The student feels 
that he is doing something that is really valuable 
to him. By example and by keeping constantly 
before students the qualities demanded in busi- 
ness, there is a great opportunity for character 
development. This is an important phase of the 
course. Much can be done to mold students 
while they are still in the adolescent period. 

In commercial law, systematic vocabulary 
building of legal terms used in discussions tends 
greatly to stimulate the students’ interests in the 
subject. In this subject, as in all other business 
subjects, the student should be encouraged to 
reason out problems and to do independent think- 
ing instead of attempting to memorize the text. 

Clubs, industrial visits, addresses by local 
business men, school projects are among other 
well-known and useful aids in student motivation. 
The lists are by no means exhausted. 

Business education contributes to the success 
of a large group of individuals through training 
for business positions. It contributes to a larger 
group through teaching students how to manage 
wisely and efficiently their personal affairs. The 
spirit of democracy may be built up in the com- 
mercial classroom through the practice of democ- 
racy. A more complete understanding of the 
functions of business will result in a more demo- 
cratic society. We cannot accomplish our objec- 
tives of education if we fail to give sufficient train- 
ing in business subjects. 

Mr. William Green, former president of the 
American Federation of Labor, sums the position 
of business education in these words: 

“To sum up, labor suggests that the school 
curricula draw for its content upon the facts of 
industry and industrial work, upon the history 
of social and economic institutions and their 
economic progress, and that coordinated with 
such an instructional program should go under- 
standing of how we live and work with others so 
that each individual may reach the highest 
development.” 
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Transcription of Letters 
(Continued from page 310) 


that question, but we accept whatever form can 
be proved. We discourage the use of any dic- 
tionary but Webster’s, but we can not count as 
incorrect a word which is proved to be correct in 
some other dictionary. The compound adjective 
should not be a problem, but it is. The dictated 
letters should allow for plenty of practice in the 
spelling of different cities and states so that the 
students will grow wary of the difference of spell- 
ing of cities having the same pronunciation: as, 
Wooster, Ohio; Worcester, Massachusetts. 


We make an effort to dictate letters which will 
contain good English, which will be representative 
business letters, and which will give practice in 
the major problems of set-up, spelling, punctua- 
tion, and technical details. One difficulty is in 
getting material. Although books containing let- 
ters for dictation have been improved very much 
in the last few years, they are not published often 
enough to keep abreast of the times. We do not 
want letters which are limited in vocabulary or 
which claim to contain only the thousand most 
commonly used words, nor do we want books 
which contain largely high-powered sales letters. 
There are some very good letter books, but the 
letters are not complete, lacking either street 
numbers or company names and titles of dicta- 
tors. Those, of course, can be supplied. In some 
cases the material is not reliable in the use of 
hyphens or in standard spelling. Of course, we 
could make up our own sets of letters. For the 
present we shall use letter books already printed 
and shall try out the manual. 


In the first part of the manual we take up the 
problems of set-up, referring at times to the type- 
writing text, at times to handbooks. We put in 
material which answer specific questions of the 
transcriber. In the second part we have illustra- 
tive sentences and paragraphs showing, for in- 
stance, just how to type a description of a bond 
or an insurance term. There are other sentences 
illustrating the major uses of figures, of apos- 
trophes, of hyphens, of quotation marks. 


We feel that the transcribing of letters is a 
major problem in advanced transcription, and 
that if it is to be done at all it should be a prac- 
tical, efficient job, approaching as near as possible 
to the work in an office. We feel that from the 
very beginning the importance should be placed 
on pertect set-up and accuracy rather than on 
speed. We feel that the habits of erasing if nec- 
essary, of addressing envelopes, of making carbon 
copies, and of reading and checking letters while 
they are still in the machine are the habits which 
should be formed by all members of the class. 








Ohio Commercial Teachers’ Association 





Irving R. Garbutt, pres- 
ident of the Ohio Commer- 
cial Teachers’ Association, 
has announced the program 
for the spring convention. 
The association will hold its 
meetings simultaneously 
with the Ohio Education 
Conference. In order to 
avoid conflicts, the Ohio 
Commercial Teachers’ As- 
sociation has scheduled a 
meeting in the Neil House, 
Columbus, Ohio, on Friday 
evening, April 6, at 7 p.m. A dinner will precede 
the main part of the program. 

A unique feature of this meeting will be the 
“panel discussion method” which will be used in 
setting up the program. The panel discussion 
method is a device to promote group thinking. 
Its principal elements are: (a) a small group of 
six to eight people, who constitute the panel, (b) 
a chairman of the panel, (c) a subject that lends 
itself to discussion, and (d) an audience. 

This type of program makes it possible to 
bring into the discussion a larger number of people. 


The suggested program for the 1934 meeting is 
as follows: 











I. R. Garbutt 


I. GENERAL PaneEt Topic: 
College Entrance Credits for Commercial 
Subjects. 

(a) Why not give every commercial sub- 
ject, that requires outside preparation 
or home study and is taught five times 
a week for a fu!l year, one credit for 
college entrance? 

(b) What commercial subjects should, or 
could be, considered as meeting the 
standard for college entrance credit as 
indicated in (a)? 


II. GENERAL PANEL Topic: 


Modern Methods of Classroom Procedure 
in Teaching the Skilled Commercial Subjects. 
(a) The accounting field. 
(b) The shorthand field. 
(c) Other subject fields. 


III. Generat Pane. Topic: 
A Socialized Program for Secondary School 
Education for Business. 
(a) What subjects should be considered as 
social studies? 
(b) Where should each subject be placed 
in the program? 
(c) By whom should they be taught, com- 
mercial teachers or academic teachers? 
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Ohio Educational Conference 


For several years Ohio State University has 
sponsored an educational conference. The con- 
ference this year will be held on the campus dur- 
ing the three days of April 5, 6, and 7. 


Gertrude C. Ford, an assistant in the College 
of Education, will have charge of the commercial 
program. The commercial section will meet on 
Saturday morning, April 7, at 10:30 a. mu. Miss 
Ford promises an interesting pregram. 


New Director 


Mr. M. A. Rieschl of Garfield, New Jersey, 
was recently honored by being appointed Super- 
visor of Commercial Education for the Garfield 
public schools. 


Mr. Rieschl has taught commercial subjects 
for twenty-one years, during the last seven of 
which he has taught in the High School at Gar- 
field. He obtained his A. B. degree at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and his LL. B. degree at 
Fordham University. Mr. Rieschl’s aggressive 
leadership should give Garfield a modern program 
of commercial education. 


International Contest 


The International Commercial Schools Con- 
test will be conducted again on the grounds of the 
Century of Progress Exposition, Chicago, Illinois. 
The contests were sponsored last year under the 
guidance of W C. Maxwell, High School, Hins- 
dale, Illinois, and a committee consisting of Mrs. 
Marian F. Tedens, Director of Typewriting of 
Chicago, and H. G. Shields, University of Chi- 
cago. Mr. Maxwell for many years has been 
manager of the commercial contests of the state 
of Illinois. 


In keeping with the Century of Progress, the 
World’s Fair authorities are cooperating with the 
contest committee by setting aside Wednesday 
and Thursday, June 27 and 28, for skilled contest 
events in commercial subjects. The contest has 
received the approval of many of the state contest 
managers and leading commercial teachers’ organ- 
izations. Mr. Maxwell is seeking the cooperation 
of state contest managers to make the 1934 con- 
test successful. 

The subjects which will be tested are type- 
writing, shorthand, dictating machine transcrip- 
tion, bookkeeping, and machine calculation. Stu- 
dents may be entered from public high schools, 
Catholic high schools, colleges, and business col- 
leges. For information in regard to the events 
and for copies of the rules, write to Mr. Maxwell. 
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The key to good teaching 


FUNDAMENTALS OF SALESMAN- 
SHIP, Second Edition, by R. G. Walters, 
is the outgrowth of many years of teach- 
ing experience and a wide range of 
practical selling and advertising expe- 
rience. His experience as a teacher, a 
lecturer, and a trainer of salesmen has 
qualified him to write a teachable text. 
Many stores and manufacturing firms 
cooperated. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


FUNDAMENTALS OF SALESMAN- 
SHIP is available with a workbook, a 
case book, and a teachers’ manual. Each 
chapter is accompanied by questions on 
the text, questions for class discussion, 
and projects. The pupil sees salesman- 
ship in action. He learns to put it into 
practice. This book will add new life 
to your class. 


9 





San Francisco Q 


The of a Good 
“Business “Textbook 


New York 


Cincinnati Chicago 
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Another “Hole in One” 
Thomas F. Clear, a 


teacher in the commercial 
department of the High 
School of Stamford, Con- 
necticut, is reported to have 
made a “hole in one” late 
this fall on the course of the 
Hubbard Heights Golf Club 
of Stamford, Connecticut. 
The shot was made with his 
number fiveiron on theeight- 
eenth hole. He drove 160 
yards over a water hazard 
onto the green, within a few 
inches of the cup. The ball 
dropped gently into the cup. 

Mr. Clear is a native of 
Stamford and is a graduate of Fordham Univer- 
sity in the class of 1931. During his college career, 
he played on the varsity golf team for three years. 
During that time he played against George 
Dunlap, the present national amateur champion. 





Thomas F. Clear 


The Depression Must Be Over 


Drake College of New Jersey reports that it 
recently placed an order for 450 new typewriters. 
Mr. William C. Cope, the president of Drake 
Schools of New Jersey, states that he is certain 
that the worst of the depression is over and that 
we can look forward to better times. He reports 
that students enrolled for accounting, secretarial, 
and stenographic courses have shown an average 
increase of 24 per cent over 1932. He reports that 
June was the turning point in enrollment. 

Large orders of this kind indicate the confi- 
dence that progressive business men have in the 
future. Reports from many parts of the country 
are encouraging. 


Dr. Collings Will Lecture at Northwestern 


Dr. W. Collings, professor of accounting at 
Grove City College, Grove City, Pennsylvania, 
has been honored by being appointed to the staff 
of the summer school of Northwestern University, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Dr. Collings is an outstanding authority in 
accounting and finance. The course that he will 
teach deals with the effects of monetary changes 
on the financial statements of business firms. He 
will draw upon his experiences in France and 
Germany, where he has had extensive experience 
in accounting and financial fields. The topic of 
his course is particularly timely during these 
times of inflation. 
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Conference on ‘‘Overworked"’ Textbooks 


(A news release from the United States Department of the Interior. 
Office of Education, Washington, D. C.) 


One unhappy result of reduced expenditures 
for educational purposes is that thousands of 
children are using textbooks which have become 
not only unsightly but also unsanitary. 

This was reported at a conference on better 
hygiene in handling books used in common in 
schools, held at the call of United States Com- 
missioner of Education, George F. Zook. Need 
of immediate attention to this problem was sug- 
gested to Commissioner Zook by prominent club 
women. 

Among those who took part in the conference 
were: Mrs. F. J. Flagg, president, Professional 
Women’s Club, Newtonville, Mass.; Mrs. Fred L. 
Pigeon and Mrs. Carl W. Illig, Jr., General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs; W. Elwood Baker, 
general secretary, Nationa! Congress of Parents 
and Teachers; Miss Anne Whitney, director edu- 
cation service, American Child Health Associa- 
tion; Dr. E. Blanche Sterling, U. S. Public Health 
Service; Ernest Bryan, National Education Asso- 
ciation; and members of the staff of the Federal 
Office of Education. 

The useful life of an elementary school text- 
book, it was pointed out, is approximately three 
years. Due to lack of funds, this usage is being 
extended considerably. Often these overworked 
books have pages missing and many are out of 
date. 

The conference urged that the relatively small 
outlay for textbooks and other materials handled 
by children should not be reduced and that facili- 
ties for cleanliness of school children should be 


made ample. 
2 7 ~ 


Seventy-Nine Graduates 


The forty-seventh class graduated from 
Goldey College, Wilmington, Delaware, on Jan- 
uary 23. Commencement exercises were held in 
the Gold Ballroom of the Hotel duPont. 

There were seventy-nine graduates in the 
class. Diplomas were awarded by W. E. Douglas, 
president of Goldey College. Cameron Beck, 
director of New York Stock Exchange Institute, 
delivered an address entitled “The Cost of Lead- 
ership.” 

Se 
Grant Armstrong 


Grant Armstrong, head of the commercial 
department, Santa Barbara, California, died sud- 
denly on January 11. In his passing California 
loses one of its most popular and most aggressive 
business educators. Mr. Armstrong was well 
liked by his students and his associates. 
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The student is taught to 
see business arithmetic in 
action. The statements of 
principles are concise and 
concrete. [he principles 
are applied immediately 
through practical business 
problems. These prob- 
lems represent realistic 


situations. 


Important chapters are 


The teachers’ manual provides two courses of study, 
a bibliography, general suggestions, an outline of 
class procedure, and the following specific sugges- 
tions for teaching each unit: (a) purpose of =" unit, 
(b) points to emphasize, (c) vocabulary study, (d) 
y age plan, (e) suggestions for teacher, (f) day-by- 

outlines, (g) problems and answers, (h) sales 
ats (i) projects, (j) supplementary readings. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco 





\\x BusiNess PRACTICE 
WiTH Business ARITHMETIC 








chasing, selling, transpor- 
tation, budgeting,  ac- 
counting, travel, invest- 


ments, and banking. 


You have a wide variety 
of problems for regular 
assignments, for review 
purposes, and for exami- 


nations. 


The text is divided into 


included on such topics BUSINESS ARITHMETIC definite units that lift 


a ae a Third Edition — Curry and Rice 


the student from one 


chant,” ‘Problems of a Farmer,” and level of learning to another. The text 
“Problems of a Manufacturer.” The is available in a long or a short volume, 
wide variety of applications includes with a teachers’ key and a teachers’ 
problems and examples based on pur- manual. See it before making a change. 































































































Economic and Business Research in Amer- 
ican Colleges and Universities. An 84-page 
printed report published in 1932 by Business Re- 
search Council. The chairman of the committee is 
Donald R. Belcher, Assistant Chief Statistician, 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company, New 
York City. The report embodies a census of research 
in 92 institutions of higher learning. The report is 
divided into specific sections on the following topics: 
financial; labor; trade, marketing, and advertising; 
producing industries; land, real estate, and building; 
transportation and public utilities; prices; business 
cycles and business conditions; business administra- 
tion; economic geography; business law; business 
education; accounting and statistical methods. This 
report is not only of particular interest to college 
instructors, but to commercial teachers, for it con- 
tains an important section on commercial education. 
Single copies may be obtained for $2.00, postpaid, 
from Business Research Council, 195 Broadway, 
New York City. 


Manual for Business Arithmetic. This 70- 
page printed booklet is based primarily on Bust- 
NEss ARITHMETIC by Curry and Rice, published 
by South-Western Publishing Company. The man- 
ual was written largely by Ralph R. Rice of the 
University High School, Oakland, California. With 
the exception of a few specific references to the text, 
this manual will prove especially valuable as a 
methods book for any teacher of business arithme- 
tic. It not only contains an outline but it also provides 
detailed information on each fundamental unit of 
business arithmetic. The outline covers objectives; 
outcomes; points to emphasize; vocabulary study; 
model lesson plan; suggestions for teachers; sug- 
gested outline, day by day; discussion problems and 
answers; sales talk; project; and supplementary 
reading for content and methods. Single copies may 
be obtained for 40 cents, postpaid. South-Western 
Publishing Company, Cincinnati, New York, Chi- 
cago, and San Francisco. 


The Cultural Significance of Accounts. By 
D. R. Scott, Professor of Accounting and Statistics, 
University of Missouri. A 320-page printed book 
that presents the statement of the significance of ac- 
counts as they pertain to economic relationships. 
The author undertakes an analysis of the economic 
organization of society from an accounting point of 
view and from the social point of view. The book 
will be interesting and instructive to all teachers, 
regardless of their knowledge of accounting. Price 
$2.50. Henry Holt and Company, New York City. 
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REVIEW or NEW 
LITERATURE 


This page is reserved for a brief review of new 
contributions to commercial education. 
mit samples to the editor, stating the price and 
the source from which copies may be obtained. 


Sub- 


Transcription Drills. By Edith V. Bisbee, 
Head of Shorthand Department, State Teachers 
College, Whitewater, Wisconsin. A mimeographed 
pamphlet of three problems in transcription drill. 
A test is provided with each problem. Single copies 
may be obtained for 10 cents (teachers’ manual, 25 
cents extra) from Marie S. Benson, State Teachers 
College, Whitewater, Wisconsin. 


An Analysis of Office Occupations. By Ralph 
S. Rowland, State Teachers College, Indiana, Penn- 
sylvania; and Earl P. Strong, Punxsutawney High 
School, Punxsutawney, Pennsylvania. This 44-page 
printed book was published by the authors in Janu- 
ary, 1934. It will be valuable to commercial teachers 
and vocational counselors in adapting their programs 
to the needs of business and in guiding students in 
regard to office occupations. A valuable part of this 
publication is a large chart classifying the office oc- 
cupations and showing an analysis of the qualifica- 
tions, opportunities, advantages, and disadvantages 
of each occupation. Twenty pages are devoted to a 
comprehensive bibliography. Single copies may be 
obtained by teachers for 60 cents from Ralph S. 
Rowland, State Teachers College, Indiana, Penn- 
sylvania. 


Evolution of Business Education. The Uni- 
versity of Southern California Press has just an- 
nounced Education Monograph No. 2 by Jessie 
Graham entitled ‘“The Evolution of Business Edu- 
cation in the United States and Its Implications for 
Business-Teacher Education.” This is a compre- 
hensive 230-page printed book that deals with the 
aims, history, curricula, trends, practices, and stand- 
ards of commercial education. Dr. Jessie Graham, 
the author of this book, is assistant professor of 
commerce, State Teachers College, San Jose, Cali- 
fornia. In this, her latest contribution, she sets up a 
comprehensive background and an analysis of the 
past and current trends in determining a basis for 
future commercial teacher training. Price $1.50. 
University of Southern California Press, Los Angeles, 
California. 


Methods of Presenting Vocational Informa- 
tion to High School Pupils. By Elmer E. Span- 
abel, Fifth Avenue High School, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania. This 12-page booklet contains a guidance 
chart. It has been prepared as the result of the 
experiences of Dr. Spanabel. He has given an out- 
line of his technique of presenting vocational guid- 
ance information to pupils. Single copies may be 
obtained for 6 cents in postage from Elmer E. Span- 
abel, Fifth Avenue High School, 1800 Fifth Avenue, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
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The NEW 20™ CENTURY 
TYPEWRITING 
is highly motivated 
































HE basic principles of this text have already proved popular. Many new features 

have been added. Particular attention has been given to stimulating the pupil 
to urge him on to higher levels of achievement. Some of the motivating features 
are: (1) the pupil sees definite usefulness of each block of work and each lesson, 
(2) thought content of paragraphs is not only interesting and constructive, but it also 
encourages self-appraisal, (3) words, sentences, paragraphs, and business letters are 
introduced early, (4) exercises become progressively difficult, (5) analysis of errors 
encourages the pupil to be self-reliant, (6) optional exercises provide work for 
pupils of varying abilities, (7) the related problems 


in office practice place the pupil in a realistic mit 











atmosphere. 





SOUTH -WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati - New York - Chicago - San Francisco 




















SEE THIS NEW TEXT before 


you make a change - - - - 











Personal typing prob- 
lems in the first se- 


mester increase the 
and a comprehensive teachers’ manual. value of the course. 


Available in one- and two-year volumes, with workbooks 
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A Child’s Farewell 


A lecturer at the London university had just been 
appointed to a position in the United States. He in- 
formed his three-year-old daughter that she would soon 
be making her home in America. That night the child 
ended her evening prayer thus: 

“Good-bye, dear God, I’m going to America.” 


Taking No Chances 


Jim: “Say, what were you doing with that lantern 
you were carrying down the street last might?” 

Jake: “I was going to see my girl.” 

Jim: “Well, I never took a lantern with me when I 
called on my girl before we were married.” 

Jake: “Yeah, and look what you got.” 





Another Libel 


A Scotch storekeeper’s show window, to the surprise 
of his brethren, was suddenly adorned with a gorgeous 
new blind. 

“Nice blind you have.” 

“Ves,” 

“Who paid for it?” 

“The customers.” 

“What, the customers paid for it?” 

“Yes, I put a little box on my counter, with a sign, 
‘For the Blind.’ ” 


An Advertisement 


One Sunday the little daughter of a great publisher 
came back from Sunday School with an illustrated text 
card in her hand. 

“What’s that you have there, little one?” asked her 
father. 

“Oh, just an ad about Heaven.” 


Oh, Professor! 


A dignified professor, who prided himself on. his 
self-control, was invited to a dinner party by a society 
woman — and a proud mother — whose dinners were 
known to be rather gay. 

As the professor expected, there was champagne, 
and, keeping himself well in hand, he drank a few 
glasses. 

At this point somebody suggested that the hostess 
should exhibit her children. She rang the bell and the 
nurse appeared with a dainty pink basket in which 
reposed twins. When the nurse got around to the pro- 
fessor, he arose, steadied himself, and exclaimed, “What 
a beautiful baby.” 


CHUCKLES — 
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Laugh and the 
world laughs 
with you. 








Safety First 


A woman motorist was driving along a country road 
when she noticed a couple of repair men climbing tele- 
phone poles. 

“Fools!” she exclaimed to her companion, “they 
think I never drove before.” 


Progressive Youngster 


“Yes,” said the self-made man, “I was left without 
a mother and a father at nine months, and ever since 
I’ve had to fight my own battles.” 

“How did you manage to support yourself at nine 
months?” 

“T crawled to a baby show and won first prize.” 


Shakespearian Comedy 


Patrolman: “‘That’s not the truth. We’ve had too 
many ‘Smiths’ around here. Give me your real name 
and make it snappy.” 

Speeder: “Well, if I must, it’s W. Shakespeare.” 

“That’s better. You can’t bluff a man like me with 
that ‘Smith’ stuff.” 


Anon 


Teacher: “An anonymous person is one who does 
not wish to be known — who’s that laughing in the 
class?” 

Voice: “An anonymous person, teacher.” 


A Big Difference 


Old Lady (to booking office clerk): “What time does 
the 3 o’clock train go?” 

Clerk (smiling): “Sixty minutes past 2.” 

Old Lady: “There! I told Lizzie the time was 
changed.” 


Rear Power 


“Have you ever driven a car?” the lady applicant 
for a license was asked. 

“One hundred and twenty thousand miles,” ans- 
wered her husband, “‘and never had a hand on the 
wheel.” 

« * e 


Now, Sadie! 


He: “I like a girl who can take a joke.” 
She: “Then you stand a good chance of being ac- 
cepted.” 
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Tri-State Spring Meeting 


The Tri-State Commercial Education Asso- 
ciation of Ohio, Pennsylvania, and West Virginia 
will hold a semi-annual meeting in Pittsburgh on 
Saturday, April 21. 

The program will consist of a limited number 
of addresses by important speakers and will be 
followed by a group of round-table discussions 
under competent leadership. Members of the 
association will be given a free banquet at noon. 


February Conference 


The Department of Business Education of 
State Teachers College, Indiana, Pennsylvania, 
sponsored a conference on Saturday, February 17. 

The purpose of the conference was to draw 
together the commercial educators of western 
Pennsylvania for a discussion of topics pertaining 
to the newest thoughts and developments in 
commercial education. Under the direction of 
G. G. Hill of Indiana State Teachers College, the 
conference was opened to general discussion. 
Everyone was free to participate in the discus- 
sion. 


Trained Farmers Are More Successful 


A news release of the United States Depart- 
ment of Interior, Office of Education, refers to 
the fact that vocationally trained farmers lead in 
earning power in Virginia. The study covered 
1,300 farm operators in 87 communities. The 
average annual earnings of a vocationally trained 
farmer will exceed those of an untrained farmer 
by $311. The following quotation from the report 
is evidence that a farmer can profit by business 
training: 

“The superiority in labor income of the voca- 
tionally trained farmers included in the study 
may be ascribed to the fact that vocationally 
trained farmers show a better balance in their 
farming business as indicated by a better dis- 
tribution of income from various sources and 
better adjustment of expenses in operating their 
farms; and that vocationally trained farmers 
participate to a greater extent in cooperative 
buying and selling of farm supplies and products, 
make greater use of approved sources of agricul- 
tural information, and are more active in farm 
organizations than farmers who have not had 
vocational training.” 








PUT ORGANIZED 
COMPETITION INTO YOUR 
RAPID CALCULATION CLASS 


— USE— 


List 
Price 


Drills and Tests in Business 





A pad of 


75 drills and r 


Only 52c 


Arithmetic 


J. W. SMITH 





75 tests 





Cincinnati 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


New York - Chicago - 


San Francisco 
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WANTED 





— Replies to 


ie «BALANCE SHEET 


Care 7 nen. Cincinnati, 0. 


901-203 W- Fourth 
















Will the person to whom Miss Jessie Graham, 
State Teachers College, San Jose, California, sent 
the original copy of her thesis, please acknowledge 
receipt of it as the record has been lost? 











POSITIONS WANTED 


Experienced field man open for position with reliable 
school in southern, western, or central states. Excellent 
references. Address, No. 141. 





Young lady with B. A. degrec and business experience 
wants position in commercial school as teacher of short- 
hand, typewriting, business English, spelling, Spanish, 
Latin, commercial geography, and commercial arith- 
metic. Address No. 1 





Man and wife wish connection with good commercial 
school; wife is teacher; man is solicitor. Both are hard 
workers and producers. Address, No. 143. 





Experienced business college manager, solicitor, and 
teacher of bookkeeping and allied branches wishes posi- 
tion. Wide experience and best of references. ife 
teaches shorthand and typewriting. Will go anywhere. 
Reasonable salary. Address, No. 144. 





Young lady with A. B. degree and business college 
diploma wants position to teach shorthand, bookkeeping, 
typewriting, and allied subjects. Holder of Gregg teach- 
er’s certificate. Can also teach Latin, English, biological 
science, and history. Address, No. 145. 





WANTED: Position as principal or manager of private 
business school. Middle West or South preferred. Fifteen 
years’ experience as principal and manager of one of the 
largest private schools in the eastern states. College 
trained. Broad experience in sales management. Best 
S + ‘a Accept modest salary to start. Address, 

o. " 





Field man desires position with high-grade business 
college. Accustomed to keen competition. Good pro- 
ducer. Has had several years’ experience in city territory. 
Address, No. 147. 





Young lady with five years’ teaching experience wishes 
position. Qualified to teach Gregg shorthand, stenotypy, 
speedwriting, English, typing, and bookkeeping. Any 
reasonable offer will be considered. Address, No. 148. 





Man wants a comparatively small school to manage. 
If mecessary can teach accounting, commercial law, 
typewriting, advertising, salesmanship, commercial 
2 phy, business psychology, retail store manage- 
ment, retail distribution, and marketing. Good solicitor. 
Has successfully organized and promoted a new school 
during the past | of depression. Can furnish excel- 
lent recommendations as to character and integrity. 
Would consider salary, but prefers percentage basis. 
Address, No. 149. 





Young man desires position in _—— or private school, 
teaching commercial work. Fully certified by Pennsyl- 


vania Department of Public Snateuetion. A-1 field man. 
Character and reputation unquestionable. 
athletics. Address, No. 150. 


Can coach 
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Commercial instructor, with fourteen years’ experi- 
ence in business college work and five years’ office expe- 
rience, desires position with reliable business college. 
Can teach all commercial subjects. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Wife is excellent Gregg and English teacher and 
will teach if there is an opportunity. Address, No. 151. 





Available April 1 — a nationally known writing master 
who will put any good school on the map through su- 
perior instruction and high-class skill. ill develop a 
‘better writing’’ atmosphere in school and community, 
and get results as a teacher. Address, No. 152. 





WANTED: Position by experienced woman teacher of 
shorthand. Gregg Normal graduate. Also teacher of 
Stenotypy. Address, No. 153. 





Man wants English or commercial teaching position 
in public school, private school, or college. College grad- 
uate; ten years’ teaching experience; five years’ business 
experience. Has some work toward Master’s degree with 
Western Reserve University. Considered one of the best 
commercial teachers. Can teach all commercial work 
including Gregg shorthand and machine work. Any 
reasonable offer will be considered. Address, No. 154. 





Position wanted by a woman teacher having A. B. 
Degree. Ten years’ experience as a commercial teacher. 
Can furnish references. Qualified to teach Gregg short- 
hand, bookkeeping, typewriting, and allied subjects. 
Address, No. 155. 





Experienced schoolman wants position during the 
summer with a business college as solicitor or solicitor- 
teacher. Will consider small salary and commission on 
enrollments. Can furnish splendid recommendations. 
Have had experience soliciting, can enroll many students 
and collect the cash for you. Address, No. 158. 





Man with A. B. and C. P. A. training, twenty years’ 
high school, university, and business college experience, 
teaching bookkeeping, accounting. commercial law. and 
mathematics, is open for immediate change. Has had 
public and private accounting experience. Can teach 
courses in higher accounting and mathematics of ac- 
counting of university grade. Desires chance for per- 
manent connection. Address, No. 159. 





Business College and Private School Owners: What 
salary, expenses, and commission will you pay a man 
who is an experienced solicitor, and who can furnish 
you with actual data showing that each summer he 
obtains between $7,000 and $15,000 in tuitions? I am 
interested in hearing from schools that have a good 
reputations and are financially sound. The period of 
employment is to be for the summer months only. 
Address, No. 160 


WANTED TO BUY 


Experienced school man wants to invest in a school, 
buy a school outright, or act in some capacity in a good 
school. College and business college degree. Investment 
desired. Address, No. 133. 











MARCH, 1934... . 


TEACHERS WANTED 


WANTED: Man for field work who has knowledge of 
accounting and can teach during winter months. Apply 
in own handwriting stating age, education, experience, 
salary, and when available. Excellent opportunity for 
man who is a hustler. Address, No. 130. 





Old, well-established eastern school requires the 
services of a capable man with pleasing personality and 
strong educational background. His work will be in the 
field approximately six months of the year, and the re- 
mainder of the time will be spent in teaching or other 
promotion work. Only high-grade men of established 
ability will be considered. Satisfactory financial arrange- 
ments can be made. Apply in own handwriting. Ad- 
dress, No. 134. 





WANTED: High-grade field man who can interest the 
better class of young people. Prefer one who may want 
to buy half-interest or all the school when he has learned 
from personal contact the opportunity offered in this 
field. No local competition; no commercial department 
in the high school. Address, No. 135. 





A reliable business college offers a good male solicitor 

or a good solicitor-teacher an opportunity to work in a 
large city territory. Applicant must have a pleasing 
personality and a good background in commercial edu- 
cation, although ability to produce desirable business is 
important. Must be between 25 and 35. State soliciting 
experience, teaching experience, and give three or more 
references. Advise exactly how you wish to be compen- 
sated and for how much you will be willing to start. 
mage a snapshot with your application. Address, 
oO. . 





WANTED: Shorthand and typewriting teacher, by a 
high-grade business school of long standing, located in 
the central states. Prefer man with college credits who 
has had some experience in management and who can 
teach other subjects. If satisfactory, opportunity will be 
given to obtain profitable interest in the schvol. Good 
enrollment and can be enlarged by vigorous tactics. 
Address, No. 137. 


Representative of good character and ability wanted 
by business school of national reputation. Must be a 
business getter. Do not reply unless you have been, and 
can be, unusually successful. Address, No. 138. 





WANTED: Young man with experience to act as 
principal of shorthand department. Advancement ac- 


cording to ability. Position open about June 1. Address, 
No. 157 





SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: Incorporated school in Kansas, town of 
15,000. Good opportunity. Large trade territory; no 
competition. Majority stockholder wants to sell because 
he is inactive. Address, No. 131. 





EQUIPMENT FOR SALE: Because of death in the 
family, old age of owner, and insufficient capital, owner 
is compelled to lease or sell business school equipment 
at a sacrifice. School closed since March, 1933. n be 
reopened successfully by competent school man with 
little expense but big returns. School has been operated 
for eighteen years. Located in Florida. Full particulars 
to responsible inquirers. Address, No. 132. 





FOR SALE: Small school in beautiful southern city 
of 45,000 population. School is in best location in city. 
Has bright, well-ventilated rooms. Most of equipment 
Hs oem, Will sacrifice for very reasonable price. Address, 

o. > 





FOR SALE: Long-established business college in most 
healthful location in New York state. No competition— 
in fact, no school within 75 miles in any direction. Ex- 
cellent reputation, splendid equipment. Finest small 
school buy in the country. Man and wife can make 
substantial profits from operation. Sell any time, but 
no possession until June 15. Address, No. 140. 





FOR SALE: A western school established in 1908. No 
competition in 150 miles. Equipment for 100. Livin 
quarters, steam heat, and water included in $75 a mont 
rent. Any reasonable price and terms by responsible 
person considered. Possession on or before June 1. 
Address, No. 156. 





Can you easily refer 
to any issue of 


The Balance Sheet 
? 
* 


Why not keep all issues of THE BALANCE 
SHEET in the new Kayco binder? It is made 
of Fabrikoid, with heavy binders’ board, and 


a patented steel back. Made especially for 
THE BALANCE SHEET. 


No punching is necessary. It holds from nine 
to twelve issues. A steel wire holds each 
issue in place. The cost is only $1.00, post- 
paid. Write direct to the manufacturer — 
send a money order, a check, or $1.00 in 
cash. 


SEND.-- 


5400 


ini aes 
THE C. J. KREHBIEL CO. 
1030 Broadway 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Alpha lota Sorority 


The State Teachers College of Bloomsburg, Alpha Iota, national honorary business so- 
Pennsylvania, announces the fourth annual com- _rority, will be represented at the convention of 
mercial contest. It is sponsored by the Junior the Eastern Commercial Teachers Association in 
Chamber of Commerce, an extracurricular activ- Boston, March 28-31, by Miss Elinor Stroud, 
ity of the students of the Department of Business _regional vice-president, of Goldey College, Wil- 
Education. The contest will be held on Saturday, mington, Delaware. 


May 5. Miss Stroud will have charge of the Alpha 
The subjects included are bookkeeping, short- Iota exhibit and will give out information regard- 
hand, typewriting, business arithmetic, and busi- ing the purpose and plan of the organization. 


Pennsylvania Contests 


ness law. Only one contest will be held in each The eastern chapters of Alpha Iota will hold 
subject; therefore only advanced students should 4 conclave in Wilmington, Delaware, April 14 
be entered. and 15. Alpha Lambda chapter of Alpha Iota, 1 


In order that the contest event may be con-_ which is affiliated with Goldey College in Wil- 
ducted successfully, the number of high schools mington, will be hostess. 
that enter will be limited to twenty-five. One Miss Lucille Garton, president of Alpha 
faculty member and the contestants from each [Lambda chapter, is general chairman of arrange- 
school will be furnished living accommodations ments for the conclave. Miss Elinor Stroud is the 
at the college. sponsor for Alpha Lambda chapter. 

A new feature of the contest will be a group a 
conference for commercial teachers and students. 
At this conference motion picture films will illus- Mrs. Longsdorf Is Elected 
trate the teaching of shorthand and typewriting. Mrs. Olive Longsdorf of Merced High School, 
Teachers who are interested in the contest and Merced, California, was recently elected president 
the conference should write to Harvey A. An- of the Central California Commercial Teachers 
druss, director of the Department of Commerce, Association. Mrs. Longsdorf is head of the com- 
Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania. mercial department of Merced High School. 
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| COMMERCIAL TEACHERS! | 
—your future depends | 
on your training 


Make your spare time pay dividends. Enroll now for a cor- | 
respondence course in accounting. These courses can be | 
completed without interference with school duties. They will | 
help you in your teaching and will help you in your profes- | 
sion. Courses are offered in the following subjects: 


ee 


Unit |— Fundamentals of Accounting ' 
Unit 11— Constructive Accounting 
| Unit 111 — Federal Income Tax Accounting 
| Unit IV — Fundamentals of Auditing 

Unit V—C. P. A. Problems ) 


INQUIRE ) 


C. P. A. Department 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


201-203 WEST FOURTH ST. CINCINNATI, OHIO | 
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SOUTH- WESTERN PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


A Challenge to High Schools 
in Rural Communities 


Bookkeeping and Accounting 


for Rural Schools, by M. E. 


Studebaker, opens up new possibilities 
of vitalizing bookkeeping instruction 


and of emphasizing social values. » 


This text has blazed a new trail in teaching com- 
mercial subjects in rural communities. You now 
can teach standard bookkeeping principles in 
terms of small businesses and farm operations. 


The teaching of a practical business subject is tied 
up closely with the natural surroundings of stu- 
dents. This provides eHective motivation. 


Discussions and problems center around such 
situations as costs of production, cooperative 
marketing, the 4-H Club, and the operation of 
small businesses. The student is given training 
that he needs as a successful farmer or a successful 
business man. With this text you can train your 
students for social and business responsibilities. 


The text is recommended for a one-year course. 
Exercise blanks and practice sets may be obtained. 
Objective achievement tests, a teachers’ manual, 


and a teachers’ key are furnished without charge. 


New York 


San Francisco 








TRAIN YOUR STUDENTS 
FOR CITIZENSHIP AND 
BUSINESS EFFICIENCY 





Commercial Law 


Third Edition 





by PETERS and POMEROY 


I. your course in commer- 

cial law is taught properly, it will be 

valuable to every pupil in your school. It will give 

your pupils a better understanding of society and will 
point out their civic obligations. 





While you are teaching commercial law, why not use 
a text that will help to develop better citizens at the 
same time you are training better business men? 
COMMERCIAL LAW by Peters and Pomeroy has 
a broad viewpoint. It combines a social science with 
practical business training. It is now in its third 
edition. Before selecting a new book, be sure to see 
COMMERCIAL LAW. 


Available with a workbook, achievement tests, and 





a teachers’ manual. 


ANIA 444 LL 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CoO. 
Specialists in Business Education’ 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco ginny 





